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MEXICO’S  PROVISIONAL 
PRESIDENT  IS  INAUGU- 

RATFn . 

M.  ••  •  ••  •  ••  • 


Due  to  the  fatal  shot  of  the  assassin  which  last  September 
I  brought  to  a  tragic  end  the  life  of  that  eminent  citizen 
and  statesman,  General  Alvaro  Obregon,  President  Elect 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  for  the  constitutional  period 
of  1928-1932,  the  immediate  designation  of  a  provisional  president 
became  necessary.  The  Mexican  Congress  thereupon,  sitting  as  an 
Electoral  College  for  the  purpose,  elected  by  unanimous  vote,  in 
strict  conformity  with  articles  84  and  85  of  the  Mexican  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Emilio  Fortes  Gil  to  serve  as  provisional  president  until, 
in  virtue  of  the  special  election  to  be  held  in  November,  1929,  a  new 
Chief  Executive  shall  have  been  designated  for  the  period  1930- 
1934.  Dr.  Portes  Gil  was  duly  inaugurated  November  30,  and  wdll 
hold  office  until  February  4,  1930. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  nation  throughout 
this  period  of  grave  emergency  can  not  be  too  highly  commended. 
The  Chief  Magistrate,  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  both  chambers 
of  Congress,  the  Army,  the  press  of  all  parties  and  creeds  and,  above 
all  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  displayed  an  admirable  restraint 
only  surpassed  by  the  common  desire  to  put  the  welfare  of  the  country 
above  party  creed  and  factional  strife.  This  truly  patriotic  spirit 
is  certainly  not  the  least  of  the  many  happy  auguries  which  mark 
the  new'  era  of  unified,  vigorous,  and  prosperous  national  life  into 
which  the  Mexican  people  have  now  definitely  entered. 
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The  declarations  made  by  Dr.  Portes  Gil  when  officially  notified 
of  his  designation  by  the  Electoral  College,  some  of  which  follow, 
speak  eloquently  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  assumes  his  elevated  task: 

The  designation  which  has  fallen  upon  my  humble  person  to  assume,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  mj*  country’s  highest  office  fills  me  with  the  deepest  sense 
of  responsibility. 

My  actuation  as  Provisional  President  will  be  inspired  by  the  highest  principles 
of  equity  and  social  justice.  My  work  will  be  concentrated  in  continuing  the 
policy  which  in  each  department  of  public  administration  has  been  developed  by 
President  Calles  and  to  carry  out  the  social  program  outlined  by  the  deceased 
President  Elect,  General  Alvaro  Obregdn. 

I  believe  that  the  mandate  of  the  provisional  presidency  which  I  shall  receive 
the  first  day  of  December  has  a  most  exalted  historical  mission,  namely,  that 
the  electoral  function  which  is  to  be  developed  during  that  period  shall  be  brought 
to  completion  in  the  most  perfect  conformity  with  democratic  principles  and,  to 
that  end,  I  shall  make  every  effort  that  all  elements  within  the  official  govern¬ 
ment  shall  abstain,  in  absolute,  from  taking  the  slightest  part  in  that  campaign, 
so  that  the  results  of  the  election  shall  be  the  truthful  expression  of  liberty. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  after  the  severe  tests  to  which  it  has  been  submitted,  it  will  definitely  achieve 
its  exalted  destiny. 

Dr.  Portes  Gil,  the  most  youthful  of  American  presidents — he  h  is 
only  recently  completed  37  years  of  age — was  born  in  Ciudad  Vic¬ 
toria,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  October  30,  1891,  his  parents  being  Don 
Domingo  Portes  and  Dona  Adelaida  Gil.  He  completed  both  his 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction — including  normal-school  train¬ 
ing  and  the  first  year  of  jurisprudence — in  this  same  city,  passing 
later  to  the  Capital,  where  his  law  course  was  completed  in  1915. 

In  1914,  while  still  a  student,  he  joined  the  revolutionary  movement 
then  breaking  out  in  Vera  Cruz.  Somewhat  later,  he  occupied  the 
position  of  Assistant  Chief  and  then  Chief  of  Military  Justice  in 
Mexico  City.  About  the  middle  of  1915  the  young  jurisconsult  went 
to  the  State  of  Sonora  wffiere  he  was  named  Judge  of  First  Instance 
and  Magistrate  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Early  in  1916,  being  then 
War  Secretary  of  General  Obregdn,  he  was  appointed  consulting 
counsel  to  that  ministry  and,  at  the  same  time,  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Revision  of  Military  Law.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  elected  deputy  to  the  National  Congress.  Toward  the  close 
of  19l8  he  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas 
and,  in  1919,  as  an  adherent  of  the  candidacy  of  General  Obregon  he 
was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  once  deported  to  the  northern 
State  of  Chihuahua.  Again  free  in  1920,  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  his  native  State. 

From  1922  to  1924  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Congress, 
being  appointed  Governor  of  Tamaulipas  at  the  close  of  1924,  a 
position  retained  until  his  appointment  three  and  a  half  years  later 
as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Calles  administration — the  position 
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occupied  at  the  time  of  his  designation  as  provisional  president  of 
the  Kepuhlic. 

As  governor  of  Tamaulipas,  his  administration  was  notable  in  its 
frank  and  decided  backing  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ample  plans  for  their  social  progress.  Public  education 
had  his  close  attention,  to  the  point  of  more  than  doubling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  public  schools.  His  efforts  in  social  welfare  were  particularly 
fruitful  and  included  the  founding  of  cultural  centers  for  workmen 
and  “home”  schools  for  women,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  gambling, 
the  close  restriction  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  creation 
of  agricultural  schools  for  instruction  and  experimentation.  Through 
his  active  initiative  a  number  of  important  irrigation  works  and  high¬ 
ways  were  constructed,  notable  among  the  latter  being  the  roads  from 
Tampico  to  Matamoros  and  from  Tampico  to  Miraflores. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  opportunity 
of  presenting  its  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  new'  President  of 
Mexico  and  the  expression  of  its  sincere  good  wishes  that  his  adminis¬ 
tration  may  be  a  successful  one. 


BUST  OF  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 


This  bronze  bust,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Carnegie,  was  unveiled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  December  15,  1928.  It  is  the  work  of  John  Massey  Rhind  who,  like 
his  patron  and  friend  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  born  in  Scotland. 


BUST  OF  ANDREW  CAR¬ 
NEGIE  UNVEILED  IN  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


A  BRONZE  bust  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Car¬ 
negie,  was  unveiled  December  15  in  the  Pan  American 
I  Union  in  the  presence  of  the  delegates  of  the  American 
Republics  to  the  International  Conference  of  American 
States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
other  high  government  oflicials.  The  presentation  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  bust  was  unveiled  by  the 
9-year  old  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  Louise  W.  Miller,  and 
was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Union  by 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mrs.  Carnegie,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  ceremonies,  expressed 
in  a  written  communication  to  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  her  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  She  was  represented  by  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell  Miller.  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  former 
Secretary"  of  State  and  former  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  was  also  present. 

The  presentation  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas, 
in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  on  Arbitration  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  now  in  session  in  Washington  are  being  held,  and  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  other  famous  international  gatherings,  including 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  the  Conference  on 
Central  American  Affairs  of  1922,  and  the  Tacna-Arica  Conference 
between  Chile  and  Peru.  The  bust  is  located  in  a  niche  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Hall,  where  it  will  be  visible  to  the  hundreds — sometimes 
thousands — of  visitors  who  daily  visit  the  Pan  American  Union. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Pan  American  Union,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  public  edifices  in  Washington,  w’as  constructed  through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Carnegie  w'ho  in  1907  donated  the  sum  of 
$750,000,  which  was  later  increased  to  $850,000.  The  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  contributed  $250,000,  and  the  building 
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was  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground  assigned  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Root  was  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  governing 
board  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  John  Barrett  Director  General  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Root  was  largely  responsible  for  arousing  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  construction  of  a  permanent  home  for  the  oi^an- 
ization  representing  the  international  union  of  the  American  Republics. 
In  1906  Mr.  Root  wrote  to  Mr.  Carnegie  recalling  his  “advocacy  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,”  and  inquiring 
whether  he  w'ould  be  willing  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  work  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  had  been  a 
delegate  to  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  of  1889,  which  created 
the  Pan  American  Union,  accepted  the  invitation  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  Union,  “where  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Republics 
are  to  meet  to  bind  together  their  respective  nations  in  the  bonds  of 
unbroken  peace.” 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  were  initiated  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  spoke  briefly  as 
follows: 

We  are  assembled  this  morning  to  do  honor  to  a  great  benefactor  of  humanity 
and  a  very  si)ecial  benefactor  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Mr.  Carnegie  saw  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  the  high  mission 
that  America  is  called  upon  to  fulfill  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  He  visualized 
the  assembling  of  the  nations  of  America  in  this  building  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
any  differences  that  might  arise  between  them,  and  I  only  wish  that  he  might 
have  witnessed  the  meeting  yesterday  morning  in  this  great  Hall  of  the  Americas 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  American  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  an  amicable  settlement  of  a  dispute  which  had  suddenly  arisen  between 
two  sister  nations.  I  am  certain  that  he  would  have  felt  that  this  was  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  his  prophetic  vision  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

We  are  privileged  this  morning  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie,  presented  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Louise  W.  Carnegie.  Unfortunately, 
Mrs.  Carnegie  is  not  sufficiently  well  to  make  the  trip  to  Washington,  but  the 
unveiling  will  take  place  in  the  presence  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roswell  Miller,  and  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Louise  W.  Miller.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Carnegie  by  the  life-long  friend  and 
close  adviser  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  this  audience. 

Doctor  Pritchett,  than  whom  none  perhaps  is  so  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  lifelong  attitude  toward  international  peace, 
and  in  particular  inter-American  peace,  addressed  the  distinguished 
audience  as  follows: 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics- 

The  Union  of  American  Republics,  as  represented  through  this  Bureau,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  international  understanding.  It 
liegan  almost  exactly  40  years  ago  in  the  conference  at  Washington  in  1889.  The 
movement  there  inaugurated  was  continued  by  the  conference  at  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1902  and  again  by  the  conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.  At  this 
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last  conference  a  permanent  international  bureau  of  Ameriean  Republies  was 
establislied,  designed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  International  Union  between 
the  times  of  the  conferences. 

With  this  aetion  of  the  Union  at  the  meeting  of  1906  it  became  clear  that  a 
permanent  building  would  needed,  adequate  to  the  magnitude  and  the  dignity 
of  the  work  that  was  contemplated.  With  this  in  view  the  conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  a  way  might  be 
found  through  which  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  should  be 
housed  in  such  way  “as  to  permit  it  to  properly  ful&ll  the  important  functions 
assigned  to  it  by  this  conference.” 

To  carry  out  this  design  was  not  altogether  a  simple  matter.  It  was  one  of 
those  opportunities — somewhat  rare  in  international  experience — where  private 
action  could,  in  a  6tting  and  helpful  way,  supplement  international  effort. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and,  exofficio,  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics,  with  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
countries,  and  with  that  tact  and  courtesy  so  characteristic  of  all  his  public 
service,  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Carnegie  in  a  letter  written  in  December, 
1906.  To  this  suggestion  President  Roosevelt  lent  his  hearty  approval. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  reply  was  dated  January  1,  1907,  almost  exactly  22  years  ago 
He  had  himself  been  a  member  of  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  held  in 
Washington,  and  his  interest  in  the  newly  established  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  was  keen.  His  response  to  Mr.  Root’s  letter  was  prompt  and  cor¬ 
dial.  In  indicating  his  willingness  to  contribute  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
he  made  clear  that  to  his  vision  there  lay  in  this  association  of  the  Republics  of 
the  Americas  a  service  not  only  to  these  countries  themselves  but  to  the  peace 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  world. 

“I  consider  myself  highly  honored,”  he  wrote,  “in  being  considered  worthy  to 
provide  the  forthcoming  Union  home,  where  the  accredited  representatives  of  all 
the  Republics  are  to  meet  and,  I  trust,  to  bind  together  their  respective  nations 
in  the  bonds  of  unbroken  peace.”  Mr.  Carnegie  saw  in  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Bureau  of  American  Republics  in  a  dignified  and  suitable  home  an 
agency  not  only  for  common  cooperation  between  these  countries  but  a  new 
agency  that  should  affect  the  spirit  in  which  international  questions  should  be 
approached. 

At  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  this  building.  Secretary  Root  voiced  this 
conception  in  a  phrase  that  deserves  to  be  remembered  wherever  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  nations  meet  to  discuss  their  international  differences,  whether 
great  or  small.  “There  are,”  he  said,  “no  international  controversies  so  serious 
that  they  can  not  be  settled  peaceably  if  both  parties  really  desire  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment,  while  there  are  few  causes  of  dispute  so  trifling  that  they  can  not  be  made 
the  occasion  of  war  if  either  party  really  desires  war.  The  matters  in  dispute 
between  nations  are  nothing;  the  spirit  which  deals  with  them  is  everything.” 

Not  many  years  after  the  erection  of  this  building  the  peoples  of  Europe  were 
involved  in  the  stress  and  anguish  of  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known. 
To  Mr.  Carnegie  it  came  as  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of  his  life.  But 
during  these  years  of  struggle,  of  pain,  of  sorrow,  he  held  to  the  sincere  faith 
that  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  the  Republics  of  the  Americas,  would  never 
be  called  on  to  face  such  a  disaster.  They  had,  he  pointed  out,  not  only  common 
ideals  of  freedom  but  they  had  no  desire  for  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of 
each  other,  and,  happily  for  them,  there  were  no  ancient  grudges  to  keep  alive 
international  suspicion  and  international  bitterness — for  there  is  no  provocative 
of  war  so  fruitful  as  an  ancient  grudge.  Mr.  Carnegie  liked  to  feel,  as  his  own 
days  lengthened  into  the  shadows,  that  these  new  democracies  of  the  world  had. 
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In  this  interesting  group  ap|>oar,  left  to  right:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosewell  Miller,  son-in-law  and  daughter 
of  Mrs.  ('arnegie;  Ixtuise  W.  Miller,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Carnegie,  who  unveiled  the  bust;  Hon. 
William  Howard  Taft,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Henry  L.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;  and  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  formerly  Secretary 
of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 

in  this  organization,  a  promise  of  a  new  order.  In  the  darkness  of  the  Great 
War  he  was  cheered  by  the  belief  in  an  unbroken  peace  in  the  Americas,  and 
this  building  became  to  him  a  symbol  of  that  spirit  that  makes  for  peace.  He 
held  this  Union  in  affectionate  remembrance  to  the  last  of  his  life,  and  it  pleased 
him  to  remember  that  he  had  provided  a  building  which  should  stand  as  a  symbol 
of  international  tolerance  and  understanding. 

In  recollection  of  these  memories,  Mrs.  Carnegie  has  thought  it  might  be 
}  fitting  to  your  organization  to  receive  in  this  Hall  of  the  Americas  a  reminder 

i  of  the  friend  who  gave  this  building  and  who,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  believed  in 

1  the  perpetual  friendship  of  the  American  Republics.  In  her  name,  Mr.  Secre- 

!  tary,  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  this  bust 

of  one  who  was  its  sincere  friend  and  who,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  believed  in  the 
greatness  of  its  mission. 

’  At  the  close  of  Doctor  Rowe’s  remarks,  little  Miss  Louise  Miller 

pulled  the  ribbons  which  unveiled  the  bust,  in  bronze,  of  her 
distinguished  grandfather.  In  his  character  of  Director  General  of 
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the  Pan  American  Union  Doctor  Rowe  then  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  significant  gift  so  fittingly  and  feelingly  offered  by 
Doctor  Pritchett  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Carnegie.  The  text  of  Doctor 
Rowe’s  observations  follows  in  full: 

In  tlic  presence  of  the  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  1  desire  to  express  the  deep  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  Union  to  the 
ex-President  of  the  United  States  and  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  whom  we  have  the  honor  of  having  with  us  this  morning, 
during  whose  administration  this  building  was  dedicated  and  to  whom  the  Pan 
American  Union  owes  so  much. 

Permit  me  also  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  two  ex-Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  as  well  as  to  the  present 
Secretarj'  of  State,  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  all  of  whom  are  with  us  this  morn¬ 
ing,  for  their  constant  and  unfailing  helpfulness  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Pan 
American  cooperation.  To  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  the  Pan  American  Union  owes 
a  special  debt  of  gratitude.  His  visit  to  South  America  in  1906  marked  a  real 
epoch  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  that  section  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  To  him  we  also  owe  the  allotment  of  this  splendid  site  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

To  the  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  Pan  American  movement  owes 
unfailing  and  enthusiastic  support  during  the  entire  period  of  his  incumbency 
as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

A  similar  debt  of  gratitude  we  also  owe  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State  and 
chairman  of  the  governing  board,  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  real  congratulation  that  on  the  occasion  of  these  signifi¬ 
cant  ceremonies  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  two  ex-Secretaries  of  State 
and  the  actual  incumbent  of  this  office,  all  of  whom  have  been  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  development  of  the  movement  of  Pan  Americanism,  should  be 
with  us. 

The  acceptance  of  the  bust  of  Mr.  Carnegie  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  be  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  governing  board,  the  Hon.  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you. 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  were  then  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  formal  acceptance  by  Secretary  Kellogg,  in  his  capacity  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Avhich  was 
expressed  in  the  following  words: 

On  behalf  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  I  accept  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pleasure  and  gratification  tlie  bust  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  Permit  me 
at  the  same  time  to  express  to  Mrs.  Carnegie  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  governing  board  for  this  generous  and  significant  gift. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  the  members 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  presence  of  Mr.  Root, 
to  whom  the  Pan  American  Union  owes  so  much.  It  was  during  his  incumbency 
as  Secretary  of  State  that  Mr.  Carnegie  made  his  munificent  gift  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  allotted  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the  site  upon  which  this  building 
stands. 

The  ceremonies  of  this  morning  serve  to  recall  and  indeed  to  emphasize  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  the  Pan  American  Union  owes  to  Mr.  Carnegie  for  his  gift 
of  this  splendid  building.  More  than  20  years  ago,  he  saw  with  clear  vision  the 
great  opportunity  afforded  to  the  New  World  to  make  a  great  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 
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The  thought  that  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continents  should  by  their 
example  give  to  the  world  a  lesson  of  international  cooperation  and  good  will 
was  constantly  uppermost  in  his  mind.  For  the  service  which  he  rendered  to 
this  great  cause,  his  name  will  be  forever  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  lovers  of 
peace  and  this  building  will  ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  unswerving  faith 
in  constructive  Pan  Americanism. 

A  considerable  number  of  guests  who  attended  the  ceremony, par¬ 
ticularly  those  from  out  of  town,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  building  and  spacious  grounds, 
the  latter  still  green  and  lovely,  with  here  and  there  a  lingering 
flower  and  an  unusual  abundance  of  bright  berries,  almost  the  only 
suggestion  of  winter.  Among  these  were  little  Miss  Louise,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  donor,  who  took  such  a  moving  and  significant  part 
in  the  ceremonies,  and  who,  with  her  parents,  was  personally  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Director  General. 

MODEL  TELEGRAPHIC 
CODE  OF  THE  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  SANITARY  BUREAU 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  announces  the  completion 
and  distribution  of  its  new  Telegraphic  Code  for  use  in  the 
reporting  by  cable  of  cases  of  quarantinable  diseases  such 
as  plague,  cholera,  yellow^  fever,  smallpox,  and  typhus  fever, 
and  the  very  satisfactory  cooperation  of  directors  of  health  of  the 
American  Republics  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  important  provision 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  such 
diseases  in  international  commerce  is  a  knowdedge  of  w'here  the  disease 
e.xists  and  what  is  being  done  locally  to  combat  it  and  to  prevent  its 
spread. 

When  the  existence  of  quarantinable  disease  is  promptly  reported, 
especially  if  the  report  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  measures 
being  taken  for  its  control,  this  fact  at  once  establishes  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  health  authorities  of  other  countries  and  enables 
them  to  avoid  the  drastic  quarantines  so  often  imposed  unnecessarily 
w'hen  such  information  is  not  available  and  w’hen  unofficial  reports  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  is  often  the  case.  The  Sanitary  Bureau  upon 
receiving  these  reports  promptly  transmits  the  information  to  the 
health  authorities  of  all  the  American  Republics,  by  cable  if  deemed 
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of  sufficient  importance,  by  mail  if  otherwise,  and  also  through  other 
international  agencies  to  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

In  turn  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  receives  from  other 
international  agencies  reports  of  outbreaks  of  quarantinable  diseases 
from  all  over  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  promptly  transmits  these 
latter  reports  to  the  health  authorities  of  the  American  Republics. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  through  this  network  of  individual  and 
composite  reports  these  international  health  agencies  keep  the  author¬ 
ities  of  all  nations  all  over  the  world  constantly  informed  of  the  march 
of  these  dangerous  diseases  and  of  the  measures  being  taken  for  their 
control. 

As  an  example  of  the  facility  with  which  the  telegraphic  code  may 
be  used  and  the  economy  of  its  operation,  the  following  cablegram  is 
given ; 

OFS.\NP.\N,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BABEDUBECO  CHARATA  DUSOKACEGI 

DOBECE 

The  entire  code  message  is  here  given  in  only  five  words,  one  of 
which  is  the  address  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  another 
the  name  and  office  of  the  sender.  The  three  code  words  which  actu¬ 
ally  contain  the  information  are  translated  as  follows: 

One  case  of  human  bubonic  plague  has  been  reported  at - , - . 

Report  is  based  on  clinical  diagnosis  only.  This  is  a  new  focus.  All  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  plague  are  being  taken.  A  detailed  account  of 
these  measures  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once  by  mail.  The  place  is  distant 
from  the  seashore  and  has  no  connection  by  rail. 

Director  of  Health  of  the - . 

The  new  telegraphic  code  is  very  simple  in  construction  and  is  so 
devised  that  mistakes  in  sending  are  almost  impossible  of  occurrence 
without  their  being  immediately  detected  by  the  receiver  of  the  mes¬ 
sage. 
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SETTLEMENT  SCHEMES  IN  BRAZIL  ' 

SEVERAL  colonization  schemes  providing  for  the  settlement  of 
immifjrants  of  various  nationalities  have  recently  been  set  on 
I  foot  in  Brazil. 

JAPANESE  COLONIZATION 

Durinfi  a  tour  in  the  north  of  Brazil  at  the  begfinning  of  1928, 
Dr.  Rioji  Noda,  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
examined  the  prospects  of  settling  Japanese  in  the  States  of  Para 
and  the  Amazon.  He  declared,  in  particular,  that  the  Japanese 
Embassy  at  Rio,  in  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Amazon 
State,  was  devoting  attention  to  the  necessary  preparatory  measures 
for  the  settlement  of  the  first  contingents  of  Japanese  immigrants  in 
the  State.^ 

Furthermore,  the  heads  of  some  large  Japanese  firms  and  under¬ 
takings  met  in  March  and  June  last  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Tanaka, 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  settlement  consortium  which  would  culti¬ 
vate  a  vast  area  of  land  in  the  Amazon  Basin  that  the  Brazilian 
authorities  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  cede  to  Japanese 
settlers.  In  August,  1926,  a  large  Japanese  textile  undertaking,  the 
Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Co.,  had  sent  a  mission  of  inquiry  to  the  spot. 
This  mission  had  found  that  the  land  was  fertile  and  suitable  for 
growing  cotton.  The  Japanese  Government,  for  its  part,  earnestly 
desired  the  success  of  this  settlement  scheme,  but  did  not  think  that 
it  could  offer  any  help  or  guaranties  because  the  whole  scheme  was 
to  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  At  the  meeting  held  in  June  last, 
the  representatives  of  the  firms  concerned  decided  to  form  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  w’hich  the  capital  was  fixed  at  10,000,000  yen,  divided 
into  200,000  shares  of  50  yen  each.  The  Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Co. 

>  Taken  from  the  MoiUhlj  Record  of  Miffralion,  November,  1928. 

>  Oazeta  de  Notieiat,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  2,  1928. 
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stated  that  it  would  underwrite  50,000  shares,  of  which  its  directors 
would  take  14,000  and  that  a  certain  number  would  be  allotted  among 
the  members  of  its  board  of  management.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
other  large  Japanese  undertakings  should  be  invited  to  cooperate 
and  to  underwrite  shares.® 

It  was  reported  in  the  October,  1928,  issue  of  the  Monthly  Record  of 
Migration  that  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Emigration  Societies 
had  recently  purchased  about  73,500  acres  of  land  in  Brazil  for 
Japanese  emigrants.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  federation  has  bought 
a  further  area  of  land  aggregating  394,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo.* 

POLISH  COLONIZATION 

It  is  reported  that,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  visit  of  a  Polish  mission  to 
the  Amazon  State,  a  preliminary  agreement  was  concluded  on  May 
3,  1928,  between  the  delegation  and  the  Government  of  the  State. 
The  agreement  grants  a  settlement  company  at  Warsaw  an  option  for 
two  years  with  a  view  to  the  cession  of  three  settlement  zones  situated 
in  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Mabira,  Purus,  and  Negro,  respectively. 
The  Polish  company  binds  itself  to  populate  these  zones  with  settlers 
and  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  final  agreement,  which  will  be  signed 
at  a  later  date,  will  be  for  a  duration  of  50  years,  and  will  be  similar 
to  the  agreement  concluded  last  year  with  the  Japanese  settlement 
undertakings.  It  provides  on  the  one  hand  for  the  grant  of  about 
1,000,000  hectares  of  land,  and  on  the  other  (a)  for  the  introduction 
of  at  least  10,000  families  of  settlers,  of  w^hich  3,000  must  be  installed 
during  the  first  year  following  the  signature  of  the  agreement,  and 
(6)  for  the  founding  of  a  company  with  a  capital  of  10  contos  of  reis 
for  every  10,000  hectares  of  land  ceded.  In  the  zones  in  question  the 
Polish  company  will  develop  agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  erect 
model  farms,  make  roads,  and  organize  river  shipping  services.® 

AUSTRIAN  COLONIZATION 

The  Brazilian  press  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  the  Austrian 
Chancellor,  Mgr.  Seipel,  had  announced  that  his  Government  was 
considering  the  advisability  of  instituting  a  service  dealing  with 
emigration  to  Brazil.®  In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  visit  of  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June  last  to 

*  Bulletin  d'informalions  tconomiquei  el  financieret  japonaiies,  Paris,  June,  1928;  Jornal  do  Comercio,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  June  20,  1928. 

*  Chuqai,  Sept.  13,  1928. 

'  0  Pair,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Apr.  28,  1928;  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  September, 
1928. 

*  Jornal  do  Comercio  and  O  Jornal,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nov.  26,  1927. 
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the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  where  he  concluded  agreements  with  the 
local  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  three  colonies  of 
Austrian  agricultural  immigrants  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  small 
town  of  Theophilo  Ottoni,  on  the  railway  connecting  the  interior  with 
the  seaport  of  Caravellas  on  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Bahia.  It  is 
stated  that  the  lands  chosen  are  particularly  suitable  for  growing 
coffee  and  cocoa.^ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  other  information  in  the  Brazilian 
press  relating  to  immigration  and  settlement  in  Brazil.®  During  a 
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recent  voyage  in  southern  Brazil,  Lord  Bledisloe,  of  the  British  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  declared  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  would 
draw  special  attention  to  the  opportunities  that  Brazil  offers  for  agri¬ 
cultural  settlement  and  to  the  advantages  of  directing  a  stream  of 
British  emigration  to  that  country.  Similarly,  the  recently  appointed 
Rumanian  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  announced  in  May  last  that 
one  of  the  main  purposes  that  he  would  strive  to  achieve  was  the 
development  of  Rumanian  immigration  into  Brazil.  Again,  the 
Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  stated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  November  25,  1927,  that  his  Government  was  closely  watching 
Hungarian  emigration  to  Brazil. 


’  O  Jornat,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  16,  1928;  The  South  American  Journal,  London,  Aug.  4,  1928. 
'  O  Pail,  June,  1928;  Jornal  do  Comereio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nov.  26,  1927. 
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Coming  to  the  attempts  made  in  various  quarters  in  Brazil  itself 
to  develop  agricultural  settlement,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  according 
to  the  message  submitted  in  May  last  to  the  National  Congress  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Thirteenth  Legislature,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  Decree  No.  17952  of  October  18,  1927,  created  a  settle¬ 
ment  center  at  Monte  Allegre  in  the  State  of  Para. 

Again,  in  a  message  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Congress  of  the 
State  of  Pernambuco  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  its  thirteenth 
Legislature,  Dr.  Estacio  de  Albuquerque  Coimbra,  President  of  the 
State,  announced  that  his  Government  had  organized,  at  a  cost  of 
100  contos,  a  small  but  fully  equipped  agricultural  colony  at  Barreiros, 
near  a  river  and  a  railway.  The  message  added  that  the  20  Rumanian 
families  who  were  to  be  installed  there  had  left  the  district  and  that 
fresh  settlers  would  be  installed.  It  recognizes,  however,  that  it 
would  he  useless  to  encourage  immigration,  as  the  wage  level  in  Per¬ 
nambuco  is  lower,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  industry,  than  in  the 
southern  States,  and  in  addition  Pernambuco  has  no  State  domain.® 
In  the  Stateof  Minas  Geraes,  according  to  the  message  submitted 
by  the  President,  Antonio  Carlos,  at  the  inaugural  sitting  of  the 
second  ordinary  session  of  the  Tenth  Legislature  of  the  Legislative 
Congress,  there  are  31  settlement  centers,  of  which  21  have  been  freed 
from  control  up  to  the  present,  and  in  1927  the  State  expended  nearly 
550  contos  on  settlement.'® 

Finally,  it  appears  from  a  message  that  the  President  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Mr.  Boi^es  de  Medeiros,  submitted  to  the  State 
Assembly  of  Representatives  toward  the  end  of  last  year  that  there 
are  172  official  or  private  settlement  centers  in  the  State.  Their 
population  amounts  to  950,000,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State,  and  in  all  they  cover  an  area  of  40,245  square 
kilometers.  Ethnically,  the  population  of  the  centers  consists  of 
390,000  Germans  or  descendants  of  Germans,  300,000  Italians,  1 30,000 
Brazilians  or  Portuguese,  and  50,000  Poles  or  Russians,  the  remainder 
being  composed  of  persons  of  various  nationalities.  Although  only  60 
in  number,  the  settlement  centers  organized  by  the  Federal  authorities, 
the  State  government,  and  the  municipal  authorities  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  620,000  and  an  area  of  27,045  square  kilometers." 

It  is  to  the  agricultural  colonies  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  to  those 
of  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  that  the  German  immigrants  still 
prefer  to  go. 

'  0  Paiz,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  22,  1928. 

'•  Ibid.,  July  18,  1928  (cf.  also  below.) 

"  0  Pttit,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November,  1927. 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  SETTLEMENT  POLICY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO, 

1927-1928 

It  was  reported  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Record  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  had  ceased,  as  from  the  beginning 
of  October,  1927,  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  passage  of  immigrants  re¬ 
cruited  in  Europe.  The  presidential  message  of  Dr.  Julio  Prestes  de 
Albuquerque,  dated  July  14,  1928,  to  the  State  Legislative  Congress 
furnishes  an  explanation  of  this  step,  as  well  as  valuable  information 
on  immigration  and  settlement  policy  during  the  last  few  months. 


DEVON  CATTLE  ON  A  S.lo  PAULO  RANCH 


On  taking  office,  the  government  of  Dr.  J.  P.  de  Albuquerque 
found  that  the  authorizations  granted  up  to  July  14,  1927,  for  the 
introduction  of  immigrants  at  the  expense  of  the  State  entailed 
expenditure  amounting  in  all  to  25,000  contos,  while  the  budgetary 
credits  for  immigration  purposes  did  not  exceed  2,000  contos.  To 
restore  equilibrium  in  the  budget  the  Government  decided  to  cancel 
the  agreements  for  the  introduction  of  immigrants  and  to  discontinue 
refunding  the  passage  money  of  the  assisted  immigrants.  Economic 
and  social  considerations  also  urged  this  step;  the  Government,  which 
grants  large  subsidies  to  coffee  growers,  feared  that  a  crisis  would 
arise  owing  to  the  overproduction  of  coffee,  and  as  the  prospective 
harvest  promised  to  be  the  largest  ever  grown  in  the  State,  the  neces- 


i«  January,  1928,  pp.  14-15. 
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sity  of  limiting  the  importation  of  labor  to  the  strict  minimum 
became  apparent. 

In  addition,  it  had  been  found  in  1925  and  1926  that  fluctuations 
occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  agricultural  labor  market,  which 
sometimes  made  it  difficult  to  place  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  in 
employment.  Finally,  among  the  immigrants  introduced  in  large 
numbers  at  the  expense  of  the  State  there  was  a  large  proportion  who 
were  undesirable,  either  because  they  had  been  influenced  by  sub¬ 
versive  opinions  or  because,  being  mentally  depressed  or  in  ill-health, 
they  were  not  suitable  for  the  work  which  was  expected  of  them. 

The  message  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
should  abandon  the  system  of  subsidizing  immigration  and  put  the 
problem  of  labor  and  settlement  on  a  fresh  basis.  Experience  shows, 
moreover,  that  as  soon  as  subsidized  immigration  decreases,  spon¬ 
taneous  immigration  of  a  better  quality  tends  to  increase.  The  mes¬ 
sage  declares  that  the  piincipal  measures  to  be  considered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attracting  immigration,  while  at  the  same  time  remedying  the 
present  situation,  are: 

(1)  The  introduction  of  new'  crops  (cotton,  wheat,  and  other  cereals)  employ¬ 
ing  labor  at  different  seasons,  and  the  development  of  cattle  raising. 

(2)  The  development  of  agricultural  credit  and  the  encouragement  of  set¬ 
tlement. 

(3)  The  use  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  machinery  in  certain  restricted  areas 
where,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the  yield  of  the  lands  is  insufficient 
and  the  laborers  refuse  to  stay. 

The  message  stresses  the  improved  conditions  that  many  planta¬ 
tion  owners  (fazendeiros)  are  now  offering  to  the  workmen  and  to  the 
small  settlers  whom  they  employ.  These  improvements  are  not 
imposed  by  law,  but  granted  under  the  pressure  of  economic  circum¬ 
stances,  having  regard  to  the  volume  of  harvest  and  the  inadequacy 
and,  above  all,  the  instability  of  the  labor  supply.  The  improve¬ 
ments  mainly  affect  housing,  comfort  (drinking  water,  electric  light¬ 
ing),  the  maintenance  of  means  of  communication,  the  condition  of 
the  land  placed  at  the  disposal  of  settlers,  and  liberty  for  the  settlers 
to  sell  their  produce  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  addition,  the  contracts 
of  employment  are  more  precise  and  wages  and  other  remuneration 
are  paid  more  frequently  and  with  less  delay.  Speaking  generally, 
a  tendency  has  been  observed  among  the  owners  to  install  the  re¬ 
quisite  agricultural  labor  supply  on  their  property  and  to  settle  it 
there  permanently.  Hence  the  number  of  petitions  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Agricultural  Aid  Society  and  the  number  of  legal 
actions  between  settlers  and  owners  have  substantially  decreased 
during  the  last  few  months. 

The  Sao  Paulo  authorities  also  took  steps  in  1927  to  increase  the 
number  of  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  of  which  a  great 
many  had  been  compelled  to  close  owing  to  shortage  of  staff. 
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The  message  adds,  however,  that  settlement  in  the  State  has  come 
to  a  standstill.  The  only  settlement  center  still  being  developed  is 
one  organized  by  a  Japanese  undertaking  in  the  Iguape  district,  and 
this  has  as  yet  received  only  14,979  of  the  50,000  hectares  that  the 
State  authorities  undertook  to  cede  to  it.  All  the  settlement  centers 
created  by  the  State  itself  are  already  freed  from  control  and  the 
message  therefore  suggests  that  the  Settlement  Act  (No.  1045-C) 
should  be  amended  to  adapt  it  to  present  conditions,  and  to  stimulate 
immigration  by  giving  immigrants  facilities  for  installing  themselves 
on  the  land  at  their  own  expense.'® 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that,  in  execution  of  the 
agreement  of  February  19,  1927,  between  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Poland  a  commissioner  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Government  went  to 
\V arsaw  to  supervise  the  departure  of  a  contingent  of  1 ,200  Polish 
agricultural  emigrants  who  were  to  go  to  Sao  Paulo  at  the  beginning 
of  1928,  in  conformity  with  the  agreement.'® 

It  is  also  announced  that  a  large  Japanese  firm,  for  the  sum  of  3,000 
contos,  recently  acquired  two  big  fazendas  in  the  Campinas  district, 
on  which  it  will  undertake  the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  an  industry 
for  which  specially  trained  Italian  workers  were  introduced  into 
Brazil  several  years  ago,  and  the  extension  of  which  is  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.'® 

INTERSTATE  MIGRATION 

The  Brazilian  press  reported  at  the  beginning  of  1928  that  there 
was  a  strong  current  of  migration  from  the  States  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  especially  in  Goyaz,  Minas  Geraes,  Bahia,  and  the  entire 
basin  of  the  river  Sao  Francisco,  to  other  States  of  the  Union.  This 
current  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  greatly  increased  in 
volume  recently  and  to  be  changing  from  a  temporary  movement 
to  a  more  or  less  definite  exodus.  It  is  also  observed  that  instead 
of  penetrating  further  into  the  hinterland  as  formerly,  when  the 
cultivation  of  rubber  yielded  good  profits,  the  emigrants  from  the 
inland  States  flock  more  and  more  to  the  south  and  particularly  to 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  At  the  beginning  of  1928  whole  families 
traveled  in  lai^e  numbers  very  long  distances  toward  the  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  then  turned  upstream  to  Pirapora,  where  a  wagon  was 
reserved  daily  to  effect  their  transport  to  the  south. 

The  recrudescence  of  this  migration  may  be  explained  by  the 
prolonged  drought  which  has  visited  the  northern  and  northeastern 

»  Jornal  do  Bratil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  IS,  1928. 

For  an  account  of  this  agreement,  cf.  MotUhly  Record  of  Mitralion,  February,  1928,  pp.  37-40. 

>*  0  Jornal,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nov.  24,  1927. 

■'  SociOtO  d’Otudes  et  d’informations  Oconomiques;  Bulletin  quotidien,  Paris,  Apr.  18, 1928. 


SMALL  TRUCK  FARM  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

the  poor  and  credulous  agricultural  population  of  the  inland  regions 
by  transport  tickets  and  all  sorts  of  promises.  This  docile  and  easily 
satisfied  labor  supply  compensates  owners  for  the  deficiency  of  immi¬ 
grant  European  labor.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  bringing  a 
European  agricultural  immigrant  to  Sao  Paulo  amounts  to  about 
1  conto  at  the  present  time,  whereas  the  cost  of  bringing  a  worker 
from  the  interior  of  Brazil  does  not  exceed  170  milreis  on  an  average. 

The  effects  of  this  exodus  are  making  themselves  felt  in  inland 
States,  where  a  number  of  agricultural  districts  are  becoming  de¬ 
populated.  Several  Sao  Paulo  newspapers  raised  their  voices  against 
the  inconveniences  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  haphazard 
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States  of  Brazil  in  1928  and  has  done  harm  to  the  crops  and  the  cattle. 
It  may  also  be  attributed,  above  all,  to  the  slight  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  inland  districts,  the  insecurity  to  which  various  political 
agitations  had  given  rise,  and  to  the  low  standard  of  living  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  can  not  find  regular  or  remunerative  employment 
on  the  spot.  The  Sao  Paulo  press  has  in  addition  reported  the  exist¬ 
ence  at  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  veritable  recruiting  agencies, 
which  undertake  to  supply  the  coffee  plantations  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  with  labor.  Their  agents  travel  around  in  the  north  attracting 
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influx  of  thousands  of  workers  from  the  interior  at  times  when  the 
agricultural  labor  market  of  Sao  Paulo  was  able  to  absorb  but  few. 
Under  the  pressure  of  interests  in  the  inland  States,  interests  which 
this  current  of  emigration  had  prejudiced,  the  authorities  of  the  States 
concerned  decided  at  the  beginning  of  1928  to  prohibit  it;  hut  freedom 
of  movement  being  guaranteed  by  the  Brazilian  Constitution,  nothing 
was  done  beyond  levying  taxes  on  the  agricultural  recruiting  agents, 
a  measure  which  merely  checked  the  movement  for  a  certain  time. 
Hence  numbers  of  suggestions  w^ere  put  forward  from  various  sides 
for  applying  positive  remedies  to  this  situation.  These  remedies 
dealt  with  the  respect  of  individual  liberties,  the  repression  of  the 
violence  of  political  leaders,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  order,  sanitary  assistance,  the  spread  of  education, 
the  improvement  of  means  of  transport,  etc.  The  opinion  which, 
more  than  all  others,  has  gained  prominence  is  that  the  protection 
and  favors  accorded  to  the  national  labor  supply  should  not  be  less 
than  those  accorded  to  alien  immigrants,  who  often  benefit  from 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  settlement,  as  well  as  from  international 
treaties  and  consular  protection.’^ 

In  the  course  of  a  meeting  held  in  May  last  at  Bello  Horizonte  by 
the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Industrial  Congress  of  Minas 
Geraes,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  unanimously  adopted  demanding 
various  measures  for  the  development  and  the  improvement  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  resolutions  also  demanded  that  the  work  of  settle¬ 
ment  should  be  intrusted  to  private  enterprise,  that  agricultural 
settlements  should  be  formed  for  Brazilians  as  well  as  for  aliens,  that 
Brazilians  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  hitherto  reserved  for  immi¬ 
grants,  and  that  an  agricultural  aid  society  should  be  instituted,  as 
w’ell  as  a  directorate  of  lands  and  settlements,  the  special  task  of  the 
latter  being  to  insure  the  employment  and  the  stability  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  supply.  In  a  memorandum  presented  a  little  later  to 
this  same  Congress,  Colonel  Socrates  Alvin,  vice  president  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Minas  Geraes,  estimated  at  approximately 
40,000  per  annum  the  number  of  agriculturists  who  have  left  Minas 
Geraes  during  the  last  few’  years  to  go  to  the  neighboring  States  of 
Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  and  Espirito  Santo.  About 
a  quarter  of  these  emigrants  are  colonists  possessing  means,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  laborers  seeking  better  pay;  and  it  may  be 
estimated  that,  in  all,  these  emigrants  take  20,000  contos  out  of  the 
State  w’ith  them  every  year. 

According  to  Colonel  Alvin  the  foreigners  who  immigrate  into  the 
State  are  rarely  agriculturists  and  include  many  persons  who  are 

0  Jornal,  Feb.  4,  1928;  A  NoUe,  Apr.  5  and  7,  1928;  Jornat  do  Bratil,  Apr.  8  and  June  10,  1928;  Correio 
da  Martha,  June  12,  1928.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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undesirable  from  occupational,  social,  and  political  points  of  view. 
Moreover,  of  the  10,000,000  hectares  of  the  State  domain  of  Minas 
Geraes,  only  316,539  were  allotted  by  the  competent  authorities  from 
1916  to  1926.  It  is  therefore  urgent,  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Alvin, 
to  intensify  agricultural  settlement,  which  is  possible  only  by  recourse 
to  private  concession-holding  undertakings.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
grant  Brazilians  the  same  favors  in  the  matter  of  settlement  as  are 
granted  to  immigrants  of  all  races,  who  by  reason  of  their  aptitude 
for  agriculture  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  also  have  a  good 
chance  of  success.** 


TYPICAL  VIEW  IX  THE  PARAOUAVAX  CHACO 


MIGRATION  AND  LAND  SETTLEMENT  POLICY  IN  PARA¬ 
GUAY  IN  1927 

The  report  for  the  year  1927  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Paraguay  by  Mr.  Genaro  Romero,  the  president  of  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Colonies,  contains  information  and  suggestions  relating 
to  migration  into  this  country. 

In  this  report  the  president  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Colo¬ 
nies  expresses  the  opinion  that  as  Paraguay  is  at  present  unable  to 
absorb  more  than  a  small  number  of  immigrants,  it  should  abstain 
from  stimulating  immigration  by  propaganda  or  artificial  means.  The 
country  should  seek  to  attract  by  preference  a  restricted  immigration 

‘I  0  Paiz,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  29,  1928. 
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of  productive  and  stable  elements  or  of  persons  possessing  resources, 
and  particularly  of  farmers  capable  of  cultivating  the  land  or  working 
in  undertakings  engaged  in  cattle  rearing.  In  this  connection  the 
report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  a  sum  had 
been  inserted  in  the  budget  for  paying  the  transport  of  immigrants 
from  the  ports  of  Rio,  La  Plata,  or  Parana  to  Paraguay.  This  meas¬ 
ure  had  the  effect  of  appreciably  increasing  the  number  of  immigrants 
but  without  any  considerable  profit  to  the  country,  as  adequate  pre¬ 
cautions  were  not  taken  to  insure  that  the  immigrants  so  transported 
would  settle  in  the  country  and  carry  on  a  useful  occupation  therein. 

It  is  further  desirable  to  encourage  land  settlement  by  offering 
tangible  advantages  and  furnishing  useful  information  to  cultivators 
already  resident  in  the  country  and  also  to  foreign  immigrants.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  avoid  granting  concessions  of  large  areas  of  land  to 
land  settlement  companies  not  furnishing  all  necessary  securities. 
The  report  points  out  in  this  connection  that  the  majority  of  land 
settlement  undertakings  have  failed  because  they  have  founded 
colonies  too  far  removed  from  the  means  of  communication  or  from 
centers  of  consumption,  and  also  because  they  have  entrusted  the 
recruiting  of  their  settlers  to  agents  anxious  to  obtain  a  premium  for 
every  person  recruited  but  not  to  carry  out  any  serious  selection. 

The  report  further  insists  that  there  exists  in  Paraguay  a  current  of 
emigration  to  the  contiguous  countries,  the  amount  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  in  the  absence  of  statistical  returns.  This  move¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  prejudicial  to  Paraguay,  especially  as  it  consists 
e.xclusively  of  adult  cultivators.  The  author  of  the  report  points  out 
particularly  that  Paraguayan  agriculturists  are  often  uneducated, 
miserably  lodged  and  very  poor,  and  that  they  are  in  strong  demand 
by  various  undertakings  in  neighboring  countries  as  they  possess  great 
powers  of  endurance  and  they  require  little,  frequently  accepting  very 
low  wages.  Moreover,  the  situation  created  as  a  result  of  various  poli¬ 
tical  agitations  has  caused  a  fairly  large  number  of  healthy  men  to  emi¬ 
grate.  From  time  to  time,  agents  in  two  of  the  country  districts  of 
Paraguay  have  succeeded  in  engaging  young  people  and  adults  as 
laborers  by  making  them  exaggerated  promises.  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Colonies  has  therefore  frequently  considered  measures 
which  might  be  adopted,  in  view  of  the  gradual  return  of  quieter 
conditions  in  the  country,  for  faciUtating  and  encouraging  the  repa¬ 
triation  of  such  emigrants  and  of  Paraguayans  w'ho  have  taken  refuge 
in  foreign  countries  for  political  or  other  reasons  or  have  benefited  by 
an  amnesty. 

Instructions  in  the  sense  of  the  suggestions  summarized  above  were 
sent  in  1927  to  Paraguayan  consular  agents  abroad.  The  attention 
of  these  agents  was  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  a  serious  selection  of 
immigrants  and  to  the  danger  of  allowing  exaggerated  or  false  in- 
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formation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  employment  or  settlement  in 
Paraguay  to  circulate  among  possible  immigrants.*® 

With  regard  to  the  admission  of  Russian  refugees  in  Paraguay,  it 
may  be  noted  that,  as  a  result  of  a  circular  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Colonies  to  Paraguayan  consular  agents  abroad  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  1927,  these  agents  were  authorized  to  accept  and 
visa  Nansen  passports  presented  by  those  refugees  who  desired  to 
settle  in  Paraguay.  They  are  also  authorized  to  accept  and  visa  the 
certificates  of  good  conduct  and  occupational  qualifications  delivered 
to  those  refugees  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

>•  MtTnoria  cmraponAitnU  at  aito  1917,  pmentada  at  Ministerio  de  Hacienda  par  Oenaro  Romero,  Preti- 
dente  del  Departmerdo  de  Tierrai  y  Colonial.  Asuncion,  1928. 


EXPEDITION  OF  SETTLERS  TO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  PARAGUAY 


A  GLIMPSE  or  THE  AZTEC  GARDEN,  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


AZTEC  GARDEN,  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

By  Agnes  Kendrick  Gray 

This  yellow  morning  in  the  Aztec  Garden 
I  heard  the  first  bird  sing — 

Three  sudden  passionate  notes,  the  first 
Clear  cry  oj  spring! 

This  opal  evening  in  the  Aztec  Garden, 

By  the  path’s  green  edge, 

I  found  the  first  small  crocus  hiding 
Under  the  budding  hedge. 

Over  the  carved  Sad  Indian’s  face 
Comes  no  spring-change  at  all. 

But  with  a  sweeter  bell-like  sound 
The  fountain  waters  fall. 

Strange  that  even  ancient  stone. 

Made  in  the  image  of  a  man. 

Should  not  feel  the  garden’s  stir 
This  day  that  spring  began! 
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A  BRAZILIAN  GARDEN 
PARADISE  V  V 

TO  Brazilians,  the  Palace  of  Cattete,  the  official  headquarters 
of  President  Washington  Luis,  is  the  be‘  t  known  and  most 
talked  of  edifice  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  or,  indeed,  in  all  Brazil. 
Precisely  as  in  the  United  States  it  is  the  ambition  and  hope 
of  the  majority  of  its  citizens  to  see  the  White  House  some  happy  day, 
so  the  Brazilian,  however  remote  in  that  vast  Republic  his  dwelling 
may  be,  dreams  of  Cattete  Palace,  the  tangible  symbol  of  her  beauty 
and  power. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Cattete  Palace  is  undoubtedly  the  gar¬ 
dens  which,  an  entrancing  dream  of  loveliness,  surround  this  historic 
building  in  which  much  of  the  dignity  of  official  life  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
centers  and  culminates. 

Until  recently  these  gardens  have  been  strictly  guarded  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  clicking  camera  and,  even  now,  it  is  only  when 
armed  with  an  official  permit,  signed  and  sealed,  that  the  amateur 
photographer  can  hope  to  penetrate  its  well-guarded  gates.  The 
photographs  which  accompany  this  brief  sketch  were  obtained  by 
an  American  journalist,  Mr.  E.  K.  Titus,  of  New  York,  who  was 
granted  the  much-coveted  permission  and  to  whose  courtesy  the 
Bulletin  has  been  enabled  to  reproduce  them  here. 

Cattete  Palace  has  an  interesting  history.  It  owes  its  e.xistence  to  a 
Portuguese  whose  birthplace  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Lusitania  is  known 
only  through  a  naturalization  document,  recorded  in  the  hand  of  a 
public  amanuensis.  Rejoicing  in  the  picturesque  patronymic  of 
Ovelha  do  Mattao,  he  early  Brazilianized  it  into  the  more  aristocratic 
Antonio  Clemente  Pinto.  By  dint  of  unceasing  struggle  he  rose, 
step  by  step,  in  the  social  scale  until  he  became  the  Baron  of  Novo 
Fribui^o,  a  dignitary  of  the  Rosa,  a  grandee  of  the  empire,  and  a 
recognifeed  leader  among  the  wealthy  aristocracy  of  the  nation. 

It  was  then  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  palace  which 
would  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  houses  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
capital,  an  idea  which  was  happily  realized  before  his  death  in  1869. 
The  palace  remained  in  the  family  as  his  greatest  surviving  work  until 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1889,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  syndicate. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  fundamental  change  in  the  political 
regime  of  Brazil  was  marked  by  a  period  of  intense  and  feverish 
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speculation  in  the  stock  and  exchange  markets.  Promotive  and  spec¬ 
ulative  syndicates  flourished.  People  became  millionaires  almost 
overnight  and,  in  many  cases,  were  stripped  of  their  riches  within  an 
even  shorter  period,  nothing  remaining  but  debts,  mortgages,  and 
pawn  pledges. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  President  Prudente  de  Maraes 
that  through  a  temporary  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  the  “palace”  passed  into  the  control  of  the  nation  as  the  presi¬ 
dential  residence,  which  was  then  transferred  from  Itamaraty. 
And  so  the  Palace  of  Nova  Fribui^o  became  the  Cattete  Palace,  the 
center  of  the  periphery  of  all  political  ambitions,  a  sort  of  Mecca, 
inhabited  by  a  4-year  Mahomet. 


Phjtocnph  by  Grecory  Hart  Eickhoff 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPou- 

•  ••  •  ••  •  ••  • 

•  •  •  ••  •  ••  •  •• 

By  Hei-oise  Brainerd 
Chief,  Division  of  Education  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  extensive  facilities  for  various  types  of  higher  education 
that  are  found  in  Ai^entina  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  5  universities  and  18  other  institutions  of  more  than 
secondary  grade,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  about  19,500,  the 
population  of  the  country  being  10,312,000.  In  1926  there  was 
approximately  one  university  student  to  every  630  inhabitants. 

With  few  exceptions,  institutions  of  higher  education  are  strictly 
professional  in  character,  since  general  cultural  education  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  “colegios,”  which  offer  a  5-year  course  comprising 
about  the  same  subjects  as  the  American  high  school,  together  with 
others,  like  philosophy  and  logic,  found  in  the  American  college 
curriculum.  Since  the  total  elementary  and  secondary  course  covers 
11  years,  and  the  student  on  graduating  is  about  17  years  of  age,  he 
is  usually  as  mature  as  the  average  American  student  on  entering 
the  university.  Those  matriculating  in  the  higher  normal  schools 
are  somewhat  younger,  as  they  are  generally  graduates  of  the 
4-year  lower  normal  schools. 

Although  some  of  the  Argentine  universities  were  originally  clerical 
or  State  institutions,  they  are  now  all  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
national  government,  but  enjoy  practical  autonomy.  The  University 
of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest  and  most  influential.  Founded  in 
1821,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  it  has  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  the  national  character  and  enjoys  great  prestige 
throughout  the  country.  It  comprises  faculties  of  law  and  social 
sciences;  medical  sciences;  exact,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  (en¬ 
gineering);  philosophy  and  letters;  economic  sciences;  and  agronomy 
and  veterinary  science ;  also  commercial  and  secondary  schools.  The 
university  budget  for  1927  was  about  $3,712,600  (in  terms  of  United 
States  currency),  nearly  40  per  cent  of  which  went  to  the  medical 
faculty  with  its  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry  and  the 
anne.xed  clinical  hospital,  medical  and  sui^ical  clinics,  and  institute 
of  experimental  medicine.  Other  faculties  also  have  scientific  insti- 
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tutes,  such  as  the  Ethnogjraphic  Museum,  Laboratory  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Psychology,  and  Institutes  of  Historical  and  Geographical 
Investigation,  Philology  and  Argentine  Literature  connected  with  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters.  The  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
is  the  center  for  the  interchange  of  professors  between  Argentina  and 
foreign  universities,  six  “institutes”  having  been  organized  to  fur¬ 
ther  intellectual  relations  with  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States,  respectively.  These  institutes,  which  are 
supported  mainly  by  foreign  residents  in  Argentina,  bring  distin¬ 
guished  professors  from  their  countries  to  lecture  in  various  Argentine 
universities  and  also  arrange  for  Argentine  professors  to  lecture  abroad. 


At  the  near-by  city  of  La  Plata,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  is  the  National  University  of  La  Plata,  which  was  organized 
as  a  provincial  university  in  1897  and  nationalized  in  1905.  It 
comprises  faculties  of  juridical  and  social  sciences;  agriculture,  with 
an  annexed  practical  school;  veterinary  medicine;  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences;  liberal  arts  and  education  and  an  experi¬ 
mental  elementary  school;  chemistry  and  pharmacy;  medical  science; 
institute  of  natural  sciences;  and  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Its  reorganization  in  1905  had  certain  definite  aims:  To  thoroughly 
modernize  the  curriculum;  to  introduce  practical  and  experimental 
methods  of  instruction;  and  to  coordinate  the  work  of  various  facul¬ 
ties,  which  in  other  Argentine  universities  are  entirely  independent 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

The  principal  faculty  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  largest  and  most  important  institution  of 
higher  education  in  the  Republic 
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of  each  other.  In  these  respects  and  in  the  larger  powers  enjoyed 
by  the  president,  it  is  the  most  like  American  universities  of  any  in 
Argentina.  The  University  of  La  Plata  was  the  initiator  of  the 
national  university  congresses  which  since  1923  have  been  held 
annually  to  discuss  common  problems. 

The  university  of  Cordoba,  which  had  its  beginnings  in  the  Jesuit 
College  founded  in  1613,  now  has  faculties  of  law  and  social  sciences; 
medical  sciences;  exact,  physical,  and  natural  sciences;  and  a  secondary 
school  (the  “Colegio  de  Montserrat  ”)i  also  university  extension 
classes  in  foreign  languages.  The  library,  which  contains  many 
colonial  treasures,  is  very  handsomely  housed,  and  the  buildings  all 
have  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  period  in  w'hich  they  were  erected. 
The  main  structure,  which  adjoins  the  venerable  Church  of  the 
Jesuits  on  one  side  and  the  “colegio”  on  the  other,  incloses  a  wide 
patio  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  statue  of 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LA  PLATA 
One  of  the  several  imposing  buildings  in  the  university  group 


Bishop  Trejo  y  Sanabria,  the  founder.  The  “colegio”  has  recently 
been  restored  and  enlarged  in  excellent  taste,  without  disturbing  its 
delightful  colonial  atmosphere. 

The  University  of  Tucuman,  w'hich  started  in  1914  as  a  provincial 
university  but  was  taken  over  by  the  National  Government  in  1921, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  type  of  service  it  is  rendering. 
Situated  in  one  of  the  more  remote  Provinces,  it  has  only  two  facul¬ 
ties — that  of  engineering,  which  pays  especial  attention  to  the 
regional  sugar  industry,  and  that  of  pharmacy  and  hygiene — but 
on  the  other  hand  it  maintains  a  number  of  vocational  schools  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  needs  of  the  Province,  and  carries  on  considerable 
extension  work,  including  instruction  by  correspondence. 

The  newest  of  the  universities,  that  of  the  “Littoral,”  organized  in 
1920  and  having  as  a  foundation  several  existing  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  old  provincial  University  of  Santa  Fe,  is  an  innovation 
not  only  in  Argentina  but  among  universities  generally,  serving  as 
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it  does  the  three  river  Provinces  by  means  of  schools  located  in  four 
different  cities.  The  headquarters  are  at  Santa  Fe,  together  with 
the  faculties  of  law  and  of  industrial  and  agricultural  chemistry. 
The  latter,  which  has  recently  been  equipped  wdth  excellent  labora¬ 
tories,  is  the  only  institution  in  the  country  that  trains  chemists 
directly  for  industry.  At  Corrientes,  center  of  a  cattle  region,  is  the 
faculty  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  at  Parana,  that  of 
education.  Rosario,  a  thriving  commercial  city  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  only  to  Buenos  .iXires,  has  faculties  of  medicine;  mathematical. 


ANGLE  IN  COURT  OF  MAIN  BUILDING  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CORDOBA 


physical-chemical,  and  nat¬ 
ural  sciences;  and  economic, 
commercial,  and  political 
sciences.  Normal,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  industrial  schools 
out  of  w’hich  several  of  the 
faculties  were  developed  are 
still  attached  to  them  as 
preparatory  or  subcollegiate 
schools.  The  university  has 
far-reaching  plans  for  com¬ 
munity  service  through  re¬ 
search  and  university  exten¬ 
sion. 

In  all  the  universities  the 
form  of  organization  is 
practically  the  same. 
Within  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  regulations  that 
have  been  adopted  by  the 
national  Congress,  each  uni¬ 
versity  council  determines 
its  administrative  policy, 
approves  the  by-laws,  bud¬ 
get,  and  curriculum.  The 
council  is  composed  of  dele- 


The  statue  of  the  founder.  Bishop  Trejo  y  Sanabria,  occu¬ 
pies  the  center  of  the  patio 


gates  from  the  faculties, 
with  the  rector  as  chairman. 


Each  faculty  has  a  dean  and  a  similar  council,  which  is  responsible 
foi  educational  policies  and  has  some  administrative  and  disci¬ 
plinary  duties.  Since  the  “university  reform”  movement  initi¬ 
ated  by  students  in  1918,  the  rectors,  deans,  and  councils  have 
been  elected  by  a  body  representing  both  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents,  with  the  latter  controlling  about  one-third  of  the  votes. 
Rectors  and  deans  usually  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  while 
professors,  who  are  also  elected  in  the  same  manner,  serve 
indefinitely. 
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Not  merely  in  the  universities,  but  in  all  institutions  above  primary 
grade,  instruetors  are  supposed  to  teach  only  one  or  possibly  two 
subjects  in  which  they  are  especially  prepared,  and  as  a  result  are 
first  of  all  professional  men  and  only  secondarily  teachers.  While 
this  system  brings  to  such  technical  subjects  as  medical,  legal,  and 
engineering  branches  men  who  are  in  actual  contact  with  professional 
problems,  it  deprives  the  institution  of  a  body  of  professors  who 
devote  their  entire  time  to  its  interests  and  to  the  welfare  of  students. 
Another  common  result  of  the  system  is  that  such  subjects  as  history, 
literature,  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics  are  taught  by  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  engineers  instead  of  by  teachers  trained  in  the  higher 
normal  schools,  because  the  latter  are  often  unable,  especially  in  the 
smaller  cities,  to  obtain  enough  teaching  hours  in  their  special  subjects 
to  furnish  them  a  living.  One  of  the  university  reforms  of  1918  was 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  allowing  outside  persons  to  give 
lectures  parallel  to  those  of  the  regular  professor,  and  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  attendance,  so  that  a  student  is  free  to  desert  an  un¬ 
interesting  regular  professor  for  a  more  acceptable  one,  or  he  may  be 
a  “free”  student  and  not  attend  any  classes,  his  progress  being  judged 
solely  by  the  laboratory  or  other  “practical”  work  and  by  the  annual 
o.xaminations.  The  “free”  student  pays  the  same  fees  as  those 
regularly  enrolled. 

For  admission  to  most  university  courses,  preparation  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  “colegio,”  or  secondary  school,  is  required,  with  entrance 
e.xaminations  for  those  coming  from  normal  or  vocational  schools. 
The  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  however,  examines  all  students  not 
graduates  of  its  own  “colegio,”  which  has  a  course  one  year  longer 
than  that  of  other  “colegios.”  For  admission  to  a  few  courses, 
indicated  below,  somewhat  less  preparation  is  required. 

The  following  outline  shows  the  various  courses  offered  at  Argentine 
universities,  their  duration  and  the  diplomas  to  which  they  lead.* 


Course  j 

Number  of  years  | 

Diploma 

Medicine . ■ 

1 

6  (includes  interne  practice)... 

Physician. 

Dentistry . ' 

4 . 

Dentist. 

Do . 1 

5 . 

Doctor  of  dental  surgery. 

3-4 . 

Do . 

6 . 

Doctor  in  pharmacy  and  biochemistry. 

Law . . . . .  1 

2 . 

-\ttorney  (“procurador”). 

Do . 

6  (La  Plata,  4) . 

Lawyer  (“abogado”). 

Do . 

Some  additional  subjects  and 
thesis  (La  Plata,  6  years). 

Doctor  of  jurisprudence. 

N'otarial  science . 

2-3 . 

Notary. 

Diplomacy . 

2  (Rosario,  3  >) . 

Diplomatist. 

Do . 

1  5  (Rosario  only  ») . 

Doctor  of  political  science. 

>  Taken  from  Quia  de  Estudios  Superiores  en  la  Repliblica  Argentina,  Ila.  Edieion,  1928.  Ministerin 
de  Justicia  e  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  Instituto  de  Psicottenica  y  de  Orientacion  Profesional,  Buenos  Aires. 

’  1  year  less  preparation  required. 
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Course 

Number  of  years 

Diploma 

6 . 

Civil  engineer. 

Hydraulic  engineer. 

Industrial  engineer. 

Mechanical  engineer. 

Electrical  engineer. 

Chemical  engineer. 

Hydraulic  engineering . 

5-fi . 

4-6 . 

5 . 

5 . 

5 . 

4-5 . 

3 . 

Surveyor. 

Doctor  of  physical-mathematical  sci¬ 
ences. 

5 . 

Do . 

3 . 

Do . 

4 . 

enccs. 

Do . 

a . 

Doctor  of  chemistry. 

Do . 

3 . 

Chemical  expert. 

5 . 

Do . 

3-4 . 

Public  accountant . 

Do . 

3 . 

.Administrator  of  estates. 

Do . 

3  (Rosario  only  •) . 

Consul. 

Do . 

1  (Rosario,  2  >) . 

Diploma  of  business  administration 

Do . 

3-4 . 

.Actuary. 

Do . 

1 . 

Public  expert  in  penmanship. 

Do . 

I . 

Public  translator. 

Veterinary  medicine . 

4,  5  » . 

Doctor  of  veterinary  science. 

4,  5  » . 

.Agricultural  engineer. 

Doctor  of  philosophy  and  letters,  phi- 

Philosophy  and  letters,  educa- 

5,  and  thesis . 

tion. 

Do . 

3-5 . 

losophy  and  science  of  education,  his¬ 
tory,  or  letters. 

Secondary  schoolteacher  (“profesor") 
of  philosophy,  history,  French,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  etc. 

Archivist. 

Do . 

3 . 

Do . 

3 . 

Librarian. 

Do . 

3 . 

1 

:  Mu.seum  expert. 

’  1  year  less  preparation  required. 


University  fees  generally  vary  between  sums  equivalent  to  $60 
and  $80,  United  States  currency,  per  year,  but  at  Buenos  Aires  they 
run  as  high  as  $92  and  at  Tucuman  as  low  as  $10.  The  diploma 
fee  varies  from  $12  to  $100. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  professional 
diploma,  since  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  license  required  for  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  whether  medicine,  law,  engineering,  or 
teaching,  and  in  other  vocations  such  as  agriculture,  the  degree  is 
necessary  for  technical  e.xperts  in  the  government  service  and  hence 
has  a  definite  value.  As  has  been  well  e.xplained  by  Senor  Ernesto 
Nelson,  inspector  of  secondary,  normal,  and  special  education,  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Educational  Yearbook, 
1925,®  the  granting  by  the  State  of  a  diploma  which  permanently 
protects  the  holder  against  competition  in  the  open  market,  tends  to 
create  a  privileged  professional  class,  overcrowding  the  universities 

•  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1925. 
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with  those  seeking  professional  licenses  and  belittling  other  lines  of 
activity.  At  the  same  time  the  State  monopoly  of  the  diploma¬ 
granting  privilege  discourages  all  private  initiative  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  thus  preventing  wholesome  competition.  Argentine  official 
universities  have,  therefore,  special  responsibilities  and  problems 
with  which  to  deal.  There  is  only  one  private  university,  the  Catholic 
University  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  it  has  of  course  no  official  standing. 

University  authorities  exercise  no  oversight  over  students  outside 
of  the  classroom  and  no  rooming  facilities  are  provided,  except  the 
small  dormitory  for  medical  students  at  Rosario,  which  was  built  by 
private  subscription.  A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  a 
dormitory  in  Buenos  Aires  to  take  care  of  girls  coming  to  the  capital 


CENTRAL  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TUCUMAN 

While  Tucumfin  is  one  of  the  newer  universities  of  Argentina,  it  offers  unusual  educational  service  in  the 
Province  of  Tucurndn 


for  study.  In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  natural  that  college  life  as 
known  in  the  United  States  does  not  exist,  even  organized  athletics 
being  left  to  outside  clubs.  The  student  association  is,  however,  a 
very  real  force  which  interests  itself  largely  in  university  and  national 
politics.  Strikes  to  enforce  the  student  point  of  view  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  and  have  materially  influenced  the  form  of  university  organi¬ 
zation  and  brought  about  some  genuine  reforms,  especially  in  the 
curriculum.  As  a  class  the  students  ally  themselves  closely  with 
organized  labor  and  carry  on  some  extension  w'ork. 

To  train  teachers  for  the  secondary  and  normal  schools,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government  maintains  8  higher  normal  schools — 1  for  men, 
5  for  women,  and  2  coeducational;  a  more  advanced  institute  for 
secondary  school  teachers;  a  normal  school  for  modem  language 
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teachers;  an  institute  of  physical  education;  and  special  teacher¬ 
training  courses  at  the  two  schools  for  deaf-mutes.  All  of  these 
except  six  normal  schools  are  at  the  national  capital. 

Many  of  the  normal  schools  were  founded  by  the  American  teachers 
whom  Sarmiento  brought  from  the  United  States  50  years  ago,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  The  curricula 
in  all  the  higher  normals  are  the  same,  with  slight  variations.  Grad¬ 
uates  of  the  4-year  lower  normal  schools  are  given  three  more  years 
of  training,  majoring  in  either  science  or  literature.  English  is 
required  in  both  majors,  as  well  as  the  history  of  education  and  school 
legislation,  while  throughout  the  course  three  hours  a  week  of  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  is  done  in  the  lower  normal  school. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  MEN,  BUENOS  AIRES 


The  coeducational  Institute  for  Secondary  School  Teachers,  which 
has  slightly  higher  entrance  requirements,  gives  more  strictly  spe¬ 
cialized  courses  in  the  following  majors:  Mathematics,  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  history,  geography,  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
sciences,  French,  English,  and  Italian.  In  all  of  these  the  science 
and  history  of  education  and  practice  teaching  are  required,  the  latter 
being  done  in  the  annexed  secondary  school.  The  work  is  spread 
over  four  years,  but  with  fewer  hours  per  week  and  mostly  in  the 
late  afternoon  to  accommodate  the  teachers  who  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  student  body. 

The  Normal  School  for  Modem  Language  Teachers,  for  girls, 
although  oi^anized  on  the  same  plan  as  the  other  normals,  follows 
an  entirely  different  scheme  of  instruction.  Two  majors  are  offered — 
French  and  English — and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hours  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Argentine  literature  and  history,  psychology  and  history  of 
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education,  all  subjects  relate  to  the  language  major  and  are  taught 
in  that  language.  This  is  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  students  come  up  through  the  annexed  practice  school  and  lower 
normal,  in  which  from  8  years  of  age  pupils  have  studied  either 
French  or  English.  Through  an  intensive  study  of  English  gram¬ 
mar,  phonetics,  history  of  the  English  language,  the  geography  and 
history  of  England  (and  to  some  extent  of  the  United  States),  English 
literature,  and  very  careful  training  in  methods  of  teaching  the  lan¬ 
guage,  with  a  large  amount  of  practice  teaching,  students  acquire 
an  e.xceptional  command  of  written  and  spoken  English,  which  would 
seem  impossible  without  residence  in  an  English-speaking  country. 


Wi 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  NO.  2  FOR  GIRLS,  ROSARIO 


One  of  the  normal  schools  maintained  by  the  N  ational  Government  in  the  Provinces 


The  phonetic  alphabet  is  used  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  w'ork 
in  the  practice  school. 

The  National  Institute  of  Physical  Education,  which  has  classes 
on  alternate  days  for  men  and  women,  and  entirely  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  is  primarily  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  branch.  A 
scientific  physical  development  rather  than  prowess  in  sports  and 
athletics  is  the  aim  of  the  school,  which  gives  a  fundamental  course 
of  three  years  and  a  specialized  course  of  one  year.  Anatomy, 
physiology,  choral  sir.^ing,  gymnastics,  and  teaching  methods, 
together  with  considerable  practice  teaching,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  fundamental  course,  while  the  fourth  year  comprises  athletics 
and  sports  for  men,  and  aesthetic  gymnastics  and  sports  for  women. 
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The  diploma  given  by  all  the  higher  normals  is  that  of  “Profesor” 
(Secondary  School  Teacher)  of  history,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
etc.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Other  institutions  of  more  than  secondarj’^  grade  are  the  following, 
all  in  or  near  Buenos  Aires:  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  offering 
courses  in  painting  or  sculpture  (about  four  years),  and  a  supple¬ 
mentary  course  in  architecture  (two  years),  for  students  having  the 
required  preparation  in  these  branches,  and  conferring  diplomas  of 
“Painter”  and  “Sculptor”;  Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  La 
Plata,  which  has  3-year  advanced  courses  in  painting,  sculpture, 
engraving,  and  music;  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Decla¬ 
mation,  with  4-year  courses  for  teachers  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  three  or  four  year  courses  in  lyric  theatrical  art  (individual 
or  choral  singing,  dancing),  and  3-year  courses  in  declamation  or 
theatrical  art  (low'  entrance  requirements),  leading  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  certificate  or  to  the  diploma  of  “Profesor”;  the  Military  College 
at  San  Martin,  which  has  a  4-year  course  based  on  less  than  full 
secondary  school  preparation;  and  the  Naval-Military  School  at 
Rio  Santiago,  which  prepares  marines,  navy  electricians,  and  navy 
machinists  in  5-year  courses  based  on  considerably  less  than  secondary 
schooling. 

In  1926  (the  latest  year  for  which  comparative  statistics  are 
available)  the  five  universities  had  an  enrollment  of  15,761,  distributed 
as  follows:^  Buenos  Aires,  9,090;  Littoral,  2,675;  C6rdoba,  2,298; 
La  Plata,  1,627;  Tucuman,  71.  Although  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  student  population,  there  appears 
to  be  a  trend  toward  the  provincial  universities.  The  distribution 
by  professions  was  as  follows: 


Profession 

Total  1 
enroll-  i 
ment  i 

Per 

centage 

Legal  branches _ 

3,355 

21.  3 

Medicine _ _ 

6’678  1 
1,085 
859 

42.  4 

Dentistry _ 

6.9 

Pharmacy  and  biochemistry _ 

5.4 

1  234 

1.5 

Engineering _ 

1 

I  1, 031 

253 
31 

6.5 

Architecture _ 

Pure  science _ 

1  1.6 

1  .2 

Surve}’ing _ 

77 

'  .  5 

Chemistry _ 

202 

1  1-2 

Philosophy  and  letters,  education _ 

580 

1  3. 7 

Economic  sciences _ 

859 

5.  4 

Agriculture  and  veterinary  science _ _ _ 

517 

]  3.3 

•  Quia  de  Estudios  Superiores  en  la  Repdblica  Argentina,  Ila.  Edicion,  1928.  Ministerio  de  Justicia 
e  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  Institute  de  Psicot^nica  y  de  Orientacion  Profesional,  Buenos  Aires. 
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The  Bureau  of  Professional  Guidance  points  out*  the  great  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  country  of  having  so  large  a  proportion  of  medical 
and  law  students  and  so  small  a  number  in  agricultural  branches,  in 
a  country  whose  major  industries  are  agriculture  and  stockraising, 
as  well  as  the  overcrowding  of  the  two  favorite  professions  that 
inevitably  results. 

The  women  students  are  found  mainly  in  the  faculties  of  philosophy 
and  letters  (which  are  really  teachers’  colleges),  w’here  they  largely 
outnumber  the  men,  and  in  the  medical  branches. 

Statistics  for  the  other  institutions  of  higher  education  (as  far  as 


available),  also  for  the  year  1926,  are  given  below; 

Normal  School  for  Men,  Buenos  Aires _  80 

Normal  School  for  Women,  Buenos  Aires _  170 

Normal  School  for  Modern  Language  Teachers  (women),  Buenos  Aires. _  78 

Normal  School  for  Women,  La  Plata _  33 

Normal  School  for  Women,  Santa  Fe _ _  53 

Normal  School,  Coeducational,  Concepcidn  del  Uruguay _  *11 

Normal  School,  Coeducational,  Corrientes _  38 

Normal  School  for  Women,  Cdrdoba _  23 

Normal  School  for  Women,  Tucumdn _  14 

Institute  for  Secondary  School  Teachers,  Buenos  Aires _  775 

Institute  of  Physical  Education,  Buenos  Aires _  357 

Training  course  for  teachers  of  male  deaf-mutes,  Buenos  Aires _  *  10 

Training  course  for  teachers  of  female  deaf-mutes,  Buenos  Aires _  *12 

National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Buenos  Aires _  580 

Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts,  La  Plata _ _ 

National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Declamation,  Buenos  Aires _  360 

Military  College _  ’  500 

Naval- Military  School _  ’’  300 


From  the  foregoing  survey  it  is  evident  that  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  need  of  training  future  leaders  for  all 
phases  of  the  national  life,  and  that  the  privileges  of  higher  education 
are  being  extended  to  ambitious  youth  in  every  section  of  the  Republic. 

*Qula  de  Estudios  Superiores  en  la  RepUblica  Argentina,  Ila.  Edicion,  1928.  Ministerio  de  Justicia 
e  lostruccion  POblica,  Institute  de  Psicoticnica  y  de  Orientacion  Profesional,  Buenos  Aires. 

•  It  is  possible  to  maintain  courses  for  so  small  a  number  of  students  because  they  are  given,  not  in  sepa¬ 
rate  institutions,  but  at  the  lower  normal  schools.  [.\uthor’s  note.] 

•  Statistics  for  1927 

’  Approximate. 


RACIAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 
PEACE  BETWEEN  ARGEN- 
AND  BRAZIL  •/ 


By  Dr.  J.  Francisco  V.  Silva 

Correspondifig  Member  in  Argentina  of  the  Real  Academia  de  Historia  of  Spain 

(Much  has  been  written  of  the  hundred  years  of  undisturbed  peace  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  rightly  so.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  two  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  family  of  nations:  Argentina  and  Brazil,  have  in  the  past  year 
celebrated  the  centenary  of  peace  between  them  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known. 
It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  in  a  year  in  which  peace  talk,  peace  initiatives  and 
peace  treaties  have  filled  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  press,  little  or  no  men¬ 
tion,  outside  of  the  Latin  American  press,  has  been  made  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  in  the  entire  annals  of  peace. — Editor’s  note.) 

The  Treaty  of  August  27,  1828,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
war  then  existing  between  the  Brazilian  Empire  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate,  marks  the  initiation 
of  a  period  of  peace  between  two  great  American  peoples, 
and  the  recent  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  this  peace  leads 
us  to  consider  that  instrument  in  its  real  value  in  the  history  and 
statecraft  of  this  hemisphere  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  history 
and  politics  of  its  component  peoples,  who  need  a  clear  affirmation  of 
their  nationalizing  determinants. 

When  it  fell  to  Dorrego — whose  distinguished  figure  in  imperishable 
bronze,  the  inspired  work  of  the  Ai^entine  Irurtia,  has  just  been  added 
to  the  galaxy  of  immortals  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires — to  preside  over 
the  preliminary  peace  convention  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Imperial  troops  at  Ituzaingo  by  the  republican  forces  under  General 
Alvear  February  20,  1827,  he  plucked  from  the  national  escenario  a 
lesson  quite  derogatory  to  the  constitution  of  1826,  the  unitarianism 
of  which,  rejected  by  the  provincial  crcvdes,  brought  about  the  im¬ 
mediate  presidential  renunciation  of  Rivadavia — that  reformer  of 
the  civil  spirit  and  governmental  action — and  then,  through  the 
diplomatic  mediation  of  England,  accepted  the  segregation  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,'  an  integral  part  of  the  vice-royalty  whose  seat  was 
Buenos  Aires,  thus  establishing  a  new  and  enduring  foundation  for 


>  Now  Uruguay. 
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the  national  life  of  Argentina,  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  policy. 

The  peace  treaty  of  August  27, 1828,  was  in  no  sense  representative, 
in  the  diplomatic  history  of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  of  its  signatory 
powers.  Nor  could  the  rest  of  the  American  countries  perceive  that 
a  treaty  of  apparently  but  relative  value,  closely  restricted  to  the 
business  in  hand,  and  achieving  due  constitutional  ratification,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  significance  far  beyond  the  securing  of  a  better  modus 
rmndi  between  two  contiguous  nations  and  the  preaching,  at  times 
feverishly  fervid,  of  pacifism. 

The  treaty  of  1828  represents  not  only  peace  between  Argentina 
and  Brazil  which,  irrespective  of  their  geographical  greatness  and 
moral  influence  are  still  but  two  national  units,  but,  also,  the  convivencia 
in  the  epoch  subsequent  to  1810  of  the  two  languages  of  our  Latin 
America:  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese,  transported  to  American 
soil  by  “conquistadores”  of  almost  superhuman  achievement  who, 
encouraged  by  an  inner  faith  in  Christ  pressed  forward  to  enlai^e  the 
imperial  dominion, — to  the  unhappy  fortune  of  the  aborigines. 

The  inner  function  of  history  has  always  been  to  link  the  series 
of  happenings  in  the  life  of  a  people  with  the  succession  of  ideas  and 
trends  which  determine  human  evolution,  to  observe  and  distinguish 
its  economic  factors,  to  assign  to  these  their  respective  roles  without 
ignoring  the  existence  of  spiritual  factors  and  the  unknown  scope  of 
their  influence. 

Thus,  although  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  but  integral  parts  of  the 
same  geographical  unit,  America,  itself,  the  historical  unit  to  w'hich 
they  irrevocably  belong,  gravitates  around  them,  our  America,  which 
won  its  place  in  occidental  life  four  centuries  ago  by  virtue  of  the 
individual  discoveries  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  discoveries  nourished 
by  the  leaven  of  democracy  and  religious  unity.  The  mother  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  conquistadores  and  navigators  who  in  the  plenitude  of  the 
sixteenth  century  brought  into  being  and  equipped  with  the  complex 
machinery  of  civilized  life  so  many  countries,  also  transported  to  the 
soil  of  the  New  World  both  their  collective  genius  and  their  political 
problems,  there  to  be  shaped  and  assimilated  without  losing  their 
original  vigor  and  strength. 

And  so  a  historic  parallel  is  established  in  what  might  be  called  the 
motherland  projection:  first,  the  renewal  of  “peninsular”  rivalry 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Plate  by  the  two  great  neighbors,  a  rivalry 
which  breaks  forth  anew  in  the  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of  1828; 
and,  second,  the  later  linguistic  peace,  also  a  renewal,  which  followed 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  mentioned. 

And  when  we  consider  the  Argentino-Brazilian  clash  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  1828  as  the  decisive  war  between  two  opposing  political 
systems  each  bent  on  extending  itself,  that  is,  the  monarchical  in 
Brazil,  and  the  republican  in  Ai^entina,  in  connection  with  the  rest 
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of  the  American  Republics,  we  see  that  entirely  apart  from  its  decisive 
character  at  a  time  when  the  panorama  of  European  diplomacy 
mi^ht  have  interfered  with  the  free  development  of  the  new  democ¬ 
racies,  the  treaty  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  an  epochal  event 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  monarchical  system 
continued  to  subsist  in  Brazil,  and  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  its  guaranty  of  peace  exercised  a  marked  influence 
in  the  cultural  evolution  of  both  nations — to  one  of  which  it  served 
as  a  bridge  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 

To  say  that  the  peace  of  1828  between  Argentina  and  Brazil  was 
of  transcendental  significance  is  no  mere  nationalistic  exaggeration, 
since  it  w’as  the  result  of  the  clash  between  the  territorial  Portuguese 
block,  an  unbroken  unit  since  the  achievement  of  its  independence, 
and  the  largest  national  fragment — Argentina — resulting  from  the 
division  of  Spain’s  viceroyalties  in  the  New  World.  With  the 
exception  of  Uruguay,  they  share  between  them  the  unbroken 
Atlantic  coast  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Magellan  Straits,  so  that 
their  naval  and  commercial  policy  has  much  to  gain  from  a  mutual 
understanding,  not  only  in  their  own  benefit  but  to  the  well-being  of 
all  the  American  peoples. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Brazilian  land  frontier  which,  semi¬ 
circular  in  trend,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  almost  every  South 
American  country,  plainly  demonstrates,  thanks  to  the  sagacity  of 
Brazilian  diplomatic  policy  during  the  nineteenth  century — a  policy 
inherited  from  the  mother  country — the  possibilities  in  a  cordial 
policy  between  our  America  and  Brazil.  One  has  but  to  recall  the 
extension  of  their  respective  territories  and  populations,  the  totals 
of  their  production  and  commerce,  their  military  and  naval  contin¬ 
gents,  the  development  of  their  ecclesiastical  hierarchies,  the  grade 
of  their  respective  cultures,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  in  inter¬ 
national  life. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  subsequent  to  the  Argentino-Brazilian 
peace  treaty  of  1828  the  peace  of  America  has  been  violently  dis¬ 
turbed  not  only  by  those  civil  wars  which  seem  to  be  inherent 
in  the  case  of  democracies  struggling  to  obtain  ground  to  support 
the  share  of  responsibility  in  the  government  so  suddenly  thrust 
upon  them,  but  by  wars  of  diverse  character  such  as  that  with 
Paraguay,  the  “War  of  the  Pacific,”  the  Me.xican  and  the  Cuban 
Wars,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  beginning  with  1828  the  pax  linguis- 
tica,  the  peace  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese,  has  not 
been  disturbed;  and  this  fact,  wdth  all  that  it  implies  in  respect  to 
racial  progress  and  culture,  possesses  a  singular  value  and  one  of 
happy  augury. 

And  if  we  extend  the  historical-geographic  sense,  whereby  our 
America  is  considered  a  whole  both  by  origin  and  destiny,  in  order  to 
evaluate  its  European  sources — the  mother  countries  with  their 
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illustrious  contributions  to  occidental  civilization — it  will  be  seen  that 
within  the  concepts  of  our  new  policy  of  Ibero-American  solidarity, 
already  free  from  rhetorical  tinsel,  the  Argentine-Brazilian  treaty  of 
1828  established,  experimentally,  for  the  hundred  years  which  followed 
what  might  be  called  a  racial  peace. 

Thus  considered,  the  peace  treaty  of  1828  in  its  racial  extension, 
primarily  in  the  New'  World  and  then  overseas,  possesses  in  the 
religious  sense  a  still  further  amplitude,  since  the  races  it  covers  are 
Catholic ;  in  other  words  it  is  an  interesting  fact  and  one  which  should 
not  be  ignored  that  the  treaty  in  question  covers  a  lasting  peace 
throughout  a  territory  of  many  millions  of  square  kilometers  and 
between  an  even  greater  number  of  millions  of  inhabitants  all  one 
within  universal  Catholicism.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

These  hundred  years  of  peace  between  Argentina  and  Brazil  have 
inevitably  fostered  in  these  two  countries  a  mutual  desire  to  know 
each  other  better,  both  economically  and  culturally,  a  desire  which 
because  of  geographical  contacts  has  deeply  and  favorably  influenced — 
in  a  pacific  sense — the  character  of  their  relations  not  only  with  each 
other  but  with  all  the  American  countries,  among  which  Argentina’s 
predominating  fraternal  interest  is  indisputably  acknowledged. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  this  great  work  of  racial  confraternity,  now 
being  cemented  anew'  by  President  Irigoyen,  that  tbe  ambassador  to 
Brazil,  Doctor  de  Toledo,  at  the  close  of  Doctor  Irigoyen’s  first 
administration  in  1922  addressed  him  as  follows;  “At  the  conclusion 
of  your  administration  Your  Excellency  may  w'ell  say  that  from  the 
struggles  you  have  undertaken  and  from  the  ideas  for  w'hich  you  have 
fought  there  has  been  inculcated  in  the  soul  of  the  Argentine  people, 
for  the  use  of  your  successors,  a  great  store  of  democracy,  together  w'ith 
a  deeply  rooted  love  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  American  nations.  ” 


CUBAN  GOVERNMENT 
PROMOTES  ITS  TOBACCO 
INDUSTRY  •/  *.•  /. 

By  Earl  Hamilton  Smith 
Late  Major,  United  States  Army 

The  Cuban  Government  under  the  initiative  of  President 
Machado  himself,  has  begun  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the 
United  States  to  stimulate  increased  interest  in  genuine 
Habana  cigars  with  the  object  of  enabling  smokers  who 
prefer  this  brand  to  get  what  they  really  want  over  the  counter. 

In  order  to  help  the  discriminating  consumer  of  Cuba’s  far  famed 
and  historical  crop  the  Cuban  Government  has  for  some  little  time 
been  affixing  an  official  green  seal  to  the  bottom  and  side  of  every 
box  containing  genuine  Habana  cigars,  and  one  purpose  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  broadcast  this  fact,  particularly  in  these  United  States, 
the  slogan  being:  “Always  look  j or  the  green  seal” 

Another  objective  is  the  prompt  exposure  and  prosecution  of 
persons  who  have  been  faking  Cuban  cigars  and  labels  by  more  or 
less  ingenious  methods,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on  in 
this  article.  In  due  time  the  Cuban  authorities  will  extend  this 
campaign  to  include  Europe  and  virtually  all  countries  where  Habana 
cigars  are  purchased  and  appreciated  by  discriminating  smokers. 

Dr.  Eugenio  Molinet,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Labor  of  Cuba,  is  president  of  the  Cuban  Tobacco  Commission  which, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  tobacco  experts,  including  Mr.  Manuel 
Fernandez  Valle,  secretary  of  the  commission,  has  this  work  in  hand 
with  offices  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  campaign  was  broached  at  the  1927  meeting  of  the  Growers 
and  Tobacco  Dealers  of  Cuba,  and  resulted  in  the  Cortina  Act  which, 
introduced  by  Senator  Manuel  Cortina  and  passed  by  the  Cuban 
Congress,  was  legally  defined  by  presidential  decree  of  January  7, 
1928.  Shortly  after  this  date  two  technical  representatives  were 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  among  other  experts  on  this 
commission  are  included  two  representatives  each  of  the  Growers 
and  Tobacco  Dealers  Association,  the  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Makers 
Association,  and  the  Cigar  Makers  Union. 

The  w'ork  of  the  commission  is  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Cuban 
tobacco  leaf  industry  and  contemplates  not  only  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  activities,  but  also  scientific  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  Considerable  benefit  will  in  due  time  be  developed  from 
this  important  phase  of  the  plan, 
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The  Cuban  Government  in  November,  1928,  appointed  Mr.  John 
Vavasour  Noel  as  director  of  advertising  and  promotion  section  of 
the  Machado  tobacco  agenda  and  it  has  been  his  duty  to  place  the 
Commission’s  illustrated  advertisements  in  high-class  United  States 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  and  in  general  to  stimulate  editorial 
and  news  interest  in  the  merits  of  genuine  Habana  made  cigars. 
Already  a  number  of  special  articles  and  featured  items  have  appeared 
in  the  United  States  news  and  periodic  press.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Noel  has  had  a  distinguished  career  of  over  30  years  in  work 
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CULTIVATING  TOBACCO  UNDER  CHEESECLOTH 
The  growing  of  tobacco  under  shelter  produces  leaves  milder  in  flavor  and  lighter  in  color 
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connected  with  Pan  American  affairs,  beginning  as  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  in  several  of  the  Republics  from  1894  to  1899.  He  was 
Chief  of  the  Foreign  Press  Bureau  of  the  Pan  American  Exposition 
in  Buffalo  in  1901;  has  been  a  publicity  advisor  to  the  Governments 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Cuba;  was  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1915; 
Secretary,  Pan  American  Commercial  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1919;  Secretary-Treasurer  and  an  organizer  of  the  Pan  American 
Division,  International  Advertising  Association;  and  he  is  now  and 
for  several  years  past  has  been  Southern  Manager  of  “The  Spur,” 
a  semi-monthljr  magazine  of  travel,  fashion,  and  sport, 
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SEWING  TOBACCO  LEAVES  FOR  DRYING 
The  leaves  are  joined  in  pairs  and  hung  over  poles  for  drying 
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To  assist  him  in  this  campaign  Mr.  Noel  selected  Karl  Decker,  the 
well-known  war  correspondent,  with  headquarters  in  Habana,  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  New'  York  and  Washington. 

Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  representative  of  his  Government  in  the  League  of  Nations;  who, 
leaving  Italy  in  the  turbulent  “Nineties”  joined  the  revolutionary 
army  in  the  war  for  Cuban  independence  and  later  became  a  Cuban 
citizen,  is  also  assisting  in  the  campaign.  As  recently  as  November 
26,  1928,  Ambassador  Ferrara  issued  an  official  press  statement  from 
the  Embassy  in  Washington  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  officially  announced  its  desire  to 
protect  the  Renuineness  of  the  Cuban  cigar  trade-mark  against  counterfeit,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Cuban  producers,  the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
world. 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  Embassy  and  the  Consulates  of  Cuba,  the 
Government  of  General  Machado  desires  to  take  steps  to  prosecute  those  de¬ 
ceiving  the  Ameriban  public  by  contending  that  the  cigars  they  sell  are  made  in 
Habana  or  manufactured  with  Cuban  tobacco,  when  the  reverse  is  true. 

Many  forms  of  deceit  are  used.  As  a  means  of  defrauding  the  consumer  labels 
printed  in  Cuba,  bearing  the  words  “  Made  in  Havana”  are  purchased  and  pasted 
on  the  inside  cover  of  the  boxes  containing  the  spurious  wares.  Others  deliber¬ 
ately  fake  goods,  names,  labels  and  all  the  trimmings,  or  imitate  well-known 
Havana  brands,  use  Spanish  names,  but  give  no  Habana  address. 

To  overcome  these  unfair  practices  at  the  expense  of  the  American  consumers 
and  to  advance  the  legitimate  merits  of  a  product  which  has  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  exacting  cigar  smokers  all  over  the  world  for  several  generations,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba,  through  a  special  tobacco  commission,  has  decided  to  take  action 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  places  a  green  seal  on  every  box  of  cigars  actually 
manufactured  in  Cuba.  This  seal  of  the  Republic  is  the  customer’s  guarantee 
that  he  is  getting  the  genuine  article.  Hence,  to  identify  the  Havana  cigar, 

ALWAYS  LOOK  FOR  THE  GREEN  SEAL  AND  MAKE  SURE  THAT  THE 

ORIGINAL  GENUINE  CIGARS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  SUBSTITUTED 

Fifty  thousand  personal  cards  wiU  be  sent  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  Cuba  to  American  consumers,  calling  attention  to  the  green  seal.  But  this 
is  only  a  part  of  the  official  program  to  further  stimulate  appreciation  of  the 
Cuban  tobacco  leaf. 

There  is  something  about  the  soil  and  climate  of  my  country  that  brings 
nature’s  own  aid  to  the  acknowledged  skiU  of  the  Cuban  cigar  makers,  admittedly 
the  best  in  the  world.  They  have  the  soul  of  the  artist  and  the  practiced  hand 
of  the  skilled  engineer,  putting  the  rare  finishing  touches  to  the  soothing  herb 
grown  by  the  justly  famous  Cuban  planters  of  the  provinces  of  Havana,  Pinar 
del  Rio,  and  Santa  Clara.  * 

The  program  of  my  Government  does  not  conflict  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
the  business  of  those  firms  in  the  United  States  that  manufacture  cigars  from 
genuine  Cuban  tobacco.  The  fraudulent  dealer  is  just  as  much  a  menace  to 
them  as  to  those  resident  in  Cuba.  The  purpose  is  to  safeguard  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  as  weU  as  legitimate  commerce. 

The  Cuban  tobacco  crop  is  always  of  good  quality  and  it  is  not  right  that  an 
inferior  quality  be  given  to  the  consumer  when  he  seeks  a  superior  article. 
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SELECTION  OF  CIGARS 

Ex|iert  workers  assort  the  cigars  according  to  grade,  color,  size,  etc.,  before  packing  in  boxes 
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This  statement  attracted  widespread  interest,  enlisting  con¬ 
siderable  editorial  support,  including  an  editorial  in  the  Post  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

.  .  .  It  seems  strange  that  the  Cuban  Government  should  be  compelled  to  take 
gtei)s  within  this  country  to  protect  the  products  of  Cuba  against  misbranding  and 
counterfeiting.  What  is  the  United  States  Government  doing?  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  penalties  for  commercial  frauds.  For  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
this  law  should  be  enforced,  without  requiring  the  help  of  another  government. 

The  magazine  Tobacco  in  its  editorial  columns  of  November  29 
reiterates  the  statement  of  the  Cuban  Tobacco  Commission  that 
“No  other  tobacco  grown,  regardless  of  how  expertly  cured  and 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  CUBAN  CIGAR  FACTORY 

While  the  cigar  makers  are  at  work,  a  man  seated  on  a  high  platform  reads  to  them  the  news  of  the  day  as 
well  as  the  latest  or  favorite  books 

blended,  can  equal  Havana  leaf  for  fragrance.  It  is  also  truthfully 
said:  Nature  has  chosen  to  endow  these  sunny  Cuban  fields  with 
the  earth’s  most  favorable  tobacco  growing  conditions.” 

The  UnUed  States  Tobacco  Journal  in  its  issue  of  December  1  said: 

Increased  consumption  of  its  tobacco  and  its  manufactured  product  in  what 
Cuba  has  set  out  to  realize.  To  attain  its  end  it  is  now  doing  what  any  forward- 
looking  business  man  would  do  to  create  a  larger  market  for  his  goods.  It  is 
advertising. 

The  businesslike  way  in  which  the  Government  of  General  Machado 
has  begun  to  promote  a  leading  industry  of  that  country  has,  moreover, 
caused  much  favorable  comment  in  trade  circles.  May  it  not  be  a 
sign  pointing  to  a  helpful  modus  operand!  which  other  governments 
might  well  adopt  in  their  respective  relations  with  business? 


ECUADOR  OPENS  COMPE- 


TO  BOLIVAR  IN  QUITO 


A  NATIONAL  competition  has  recently  been  opened  by  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  in  the  matter  of  securing  an 
acceptable  plan,  architecturally  and  sculpturally,  for  the 
monument  to  Bolivar,  the  great  Liberator,  to  be  erected 
in  Quito.  The  minister  of  Ecuador  to  France,  together  with  two 
members  of  the  Sociedad  Bolivariana,  of  Quito,  now'  residing  in  Paris, 
form  the  committee  charged  with  the  realization  of  the  competition 
in  question.  A  jury  of  experts  composed  of  recognized  artists  and 
art  critics,  four  in  number,  will  pass  upon  all  work  submitted.  All 
plans,  sketches,  models,  etc.,  of  competing  artists  must  be  received 
in  the  Legation  of  Ecuador,  9  Avenue  Wagram,  Paris,  by  March  31, 
1929,  at  the  latest. 

For  the  execution  of  the  monument  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
has  assigned  the  sum  of  2,000,000  francs — about  $80,000 — a  sum 
which  includes  payment  to  the  artist  or  architect  for  his  rights  in 
the  w'ork  receiving  the  approval  of  the  awarding  jury,  the  successful 
artist  being  bound  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Quito.  Honorable 
distinctions  will  be  awarded  the  plans  receiving  second  and  third 
awards,  respectively.  It  may  be  added  that  the  award  of  the  jury 
will  be  subject  to  definite  ratification  by  the  Sociedad  Bolivariana, 
of  Quito,  with  which  the  successful  competitor  will  sign  a  formal 
contract  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Further  details  as  to  this  competition,  which,  it  is  understood,  is  an 
open  one,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Legation  of  Ecuador,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

>  Courtesy  of  His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Qonialo  Zaldumbide,  Minister  of  Ecuador  to  the  United 
States. 
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SA1.VAD0R’S  REPRESENT- 


COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN 


Tl  1  p]  designation  by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  of 
Senora  Maria  de  Guill^n-Rivas,  the  wife  of  the  actual 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  in  that 
Republic  as  the  representative  of  that  country  in  the  Pan 
American  Commission  of  Women,  was  duly  announced  in  the  No¬ 
vember  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Not  until  now,  however,  has  it  been 
possible  to  assemble  the  data  necessary  to  the  following  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch. 

Maria  de  Guill4n-Rivas,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Joaquin  Guill6n-Rivas,  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  exponents  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 


SENORA  MARIa  DE  OUILLEN-RIVAS 
Who  represents  Salvador  on  the  Pan  American  Commission  of  Women 
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prestige  attained  by  the  women  of  El  Salvador.  Born  in  1889  of 
Colombian  parents,  Don  Rafael  Alvarez  Lalinde  and  Dona  Julia 
Angel  de  Alvarez  Lalinde,  the  latter  of  very  grateful  memory.  Dona 
Maria  was  educated  in  Colegio  de  la  Asuncion  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Ana,  where  she  has  until  recently  resided. 

Married  in  1914,  she  is  now  the  mother  of  five  children  to  whom 
she  has  devoted  herself  closely  in  the'intimate  life  of  the  home,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things.  From  childhood  an  ardent 
admirer  of  goodness  and  beauty,  in  both  the  moral  and  artistic  sense, 
Senora  de  Guill4n-Rivas  has  always  found  time  to  collaborate  in  the 
social,  religious,  and  intellectual  activities  of  the  community  in  which 
she  lives  and,  moreover,  to  continue  the  cult  of  letters,  which  she  has 
practiced  for  many  years. 

Her  literary  w'ork,  though  abundant,  is  but  little  known  much  of 
it  being  still  unpublished.  Apart  from  numerous  contributions  to 
the  press  on  themes  of  current  and  social  interest,  her  most  important 
work,  which  was  awarded  second  prize  in  a  national  literary  competi¬ 
tion  for  “regional  novels,”  was  La  Hija  de  Casa  (The  Daughter  of  the 
House).  She  has  also  written  several  plays  and  another  novel  on  a 
Central  American  theme. 

As  will  be  seen,  Senora  de  Guill6n-Rivas  brings  to  tbe  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women  gifts  of  a  high  order,  in  addition  to  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  women 
and  the  safeguarding  of  childhood,  not  only  in  El  Salvador  but 
throughout  the  Americas. 
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AS  THIS  edition  goes  to  press  “the  moving  finger  of  Time”  has 
^  just  written  1929  across  a  waiting  world,  as  the  latter  slipped, 
for  better  or  worse,  into  the  curve  of  a  new  cycle  of  days  and  nights. 
Nineteen  twenty-eight,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  accomplishment  and  frustration,  well  played  or  ill, 
has  gone  to  join  the  infinity  of  yesterdays  which  make  the  history  of 
humanity. 

Looked  at  with  an  unprejudiced  not  to  say  optimistic  eye,  1929, 
even  thus  early,  is  big  with  promise  of  better  things  for  the  world  in 
general.  With  the  heartening  lessening  of  unemployment  every¬ 
where,  with  the  slow  but  steady  increase  of  prosperity  in  even  the 
most  war-scarred  and  heavily  ta.xed  countries,  with  balanced  budgets 
in  the  majority  of  American  Republics  and  the  resulting  economic 
betterment  and  progress  of  their  peoples,  with  the  increasingly  better 
understanding  between  labor  and  capital — particularly  in  these 
United  States — and,  above  all,  with  peace,  good  will,  and  disarmament 
one  of  the  main  preoccupations  of  almost  every  government  and 
people,  who  will  be  rash  enough  to  say  that  1929  will  not  become  one 
of  the  milestones — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all — in  the  world’s  progress 
toward  civilized  living,  socially  and  politically? 

That  America  is  taking  a  vigorous  initiative  in  what  might  be 
called  a  world  movement  tow  ard  conciliation  and  peace  is  abundantly 
attested  by  the  Kellogg  multilateral  pact — which  before  the  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  undoubtedly  have  the  approval  of  the 
Senate — and  by  President-elect  Hoover’s  “good  will”  trip  to  the 
Latin-American  countries,  now  drawing  to  its  successful  close.  It 
was  surely  a  fortunate  and  happy  accident  that  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
should  both  be  in  session  when  the  long-standing  boundary  question 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  recently  came  to  an  acute  crisis. 
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INAUGURAL  SESSION  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  ARBITRATION 
AND  CONCILIATION,  DECEMBER  10,  1928 

Secretary  Kellogg,  as  chairman,  is  shown  addressing  the  conference 

And  it  was  an  even  more  happy  and  significant  circumstance  that 
the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  itself 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  should  become — as  it  did — 
the  chosen  mediator,  thus  proving  beyond  any  peradventure  that  the 
American  hemisphere  has  its  own  solidarity  and  its  own  cooperative 
and  conciliatory  agencies  for  the  purpose.  And  certainly  not  the 
least  of  the  favorable  auguries  of  1929  is  that  an  incipient  war  be¬ 
tween  two  neighboring  countries,  both  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  American  family  of  nations,  is  well  on  the  road  to  peaceable  ad¬ 
justment  through  the  friendly  efforts  and  good  offices  of  the  Pan 
American  Arbitration  Conference — in  other  words,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  Governing  Board. 

That  the  month  which  has  just  closed  has  been  an  extraordinarily 
busy  one  for  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union  goes 
without  saying,  if  only  because  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  them 
are  serving  as  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Arbitra¬ 
tion  and  Conciliation  which,  inaugurated  December  10  by  President 
Coolidge  is  still  in  session,  although  as  this  edition  goes  to  press  it  is 
learned  that  their  work  is  practically  finished,  save  for  the  final 
plenary  session  in  which  signatures  and  seals  will  be  affixed  to  the 
instrument  attesting  their  achievement,  and  the  formal  closure  of  the 
Conference  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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But  without  the  conference  December  would  still  have  been  a 
busy  month,  as  may  be  seen.  .  .  .  Among  the  matters  discussed 
at  their  regular  meeting  around  the  monumental  mahogany  table 
in  the  board  room  was  a  motion  by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
Ecuador,  Dr.  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide  expressing  the  collective  pleasure 
of  the  members  over  the  visit  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  President-elect 
of  the  United  States  to  Central  and  South  America,  and  their  earnest 
wish  that  this  visit  would  strengthen  e.xisting  friendly  relations,  a 
resolution  which  he  prefaced  in  part  by  the  following  observations; 

The  simple  mention  of  the  visit  Mr.  Hoover  is  making  to  our  America  brings 
to  mind  the  fact  that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  found  an  unexpected  mes¬ 
senger  of  good  will,  whose  visit  to  our  countries  has  aroused  such  sympathy  and 
cordialit}’  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Pan  American  Union  could  have 
achieved  such  results  by  any  other  means  whatever.  The  personal  contact  of 
Mr.  Hoover  with  our  statesmen  and  executives,  the  cordial  declarations  he  is 
making  viva  voce,  the  offer  of  friendship  in  his  own  person,  as  it  were,  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  which  can  not  fail  to  touch  the  deepest  feelings  of  our  peoples. 
That  a  statesman  of  the  category  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who  represents  a  power  such  as 
the  United  States,  the  foremost  power  of  the  world  we  may  say,  should  have  been 
willing  to  personally  carry  this  pledge  of  friendship  to  our  peoples,  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  significance.  *  *  * 

The  varied  character  and  scope  of  the  work  constantly  under  way 
in  the  Governing  Board  may  be  seen  in  the  following  brief  mention  of 
a  few  of  the  many  reports  rendered  at  the  meeting  mentioned : 

The  report  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes 
Ferrara,  of  the  committee  charged  with  formulating  the  bases  for  a 
convention  to  cover  inter-American  protection  of  trade-marks,  to  be 
reached  by  the  Pan  American  Trade-Mark  Conference  to  assemble  in 
the  Union  February  11,  which  report  in  the  form  of  a  24-page  pam¬ 
phlet  has  been  forwarded  to  the  respective  American  governments. 

The  report  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  which  was  included  a  preliminary  draft  of  program  for  the 
coming  Inter-American  Agricultural  Conference.  In  a  resolution  by 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti, 
expressing  the  deep  interest  of  the  board  in  the  work  of  this  commis¬ 
sion  and  also  in  that  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of 
the  Union,  the  minister  stressed  the  desirability  that  those  countries 
which  had  not  yet  appointed  their  national  agricultural  committees 
should  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  report  by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo 
J.  Alfaro,  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Bibliographical  Coopera¬ 
tion,  as  to  which  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Honduras,  Senor  Don 
Carlos  Izaguirre,  offered  a  resolution  in  which,  speaking  for  the 
board,  he  expressed  their  united  approval  of  the  report  and  their 
earnest  desire  that  the  governments,  members  of  the  union,  who  had 
not  yet  named  their  national  cooperating  committee  in  this  great 
work  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 
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The  report  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes 
Ferrara,  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  the  Columbus  Lighthouse 
Monument,  elicited  the  most  hearty  approval  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  most  animated  comment  in  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State,  and  His  Excellency  the 
Minister  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  Senor  Don  Angel  Morales, 
took  part.  From  this  report  it  is  learned  that  the  number  of  compet¬ 
ing  architects  in  this  vast  project  has  reached  1,700,  representing  prac¬ 
tically  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world;  that  the  first  stage  of  the  com¬ 
petition  will  have  its  seat  in  Madrid  where  the  first  exposition  of  archi¬ 
tects’  drawings  will  be  inaugurated  by  His  Majesty  King  Alfonso  in 
a  building  offered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  final  stage  of  the  competition  will  probably  have  its  seat  in  an 
American  capital,  not  yet  determined,  where  the  final  awards  will 
be  made.  In  order  that  the  impartiality  of  the  awarding  jury  may 
be  beyond  question,  it  will  be  chosen  by  the  competitors  themselves: 

1  member  from  South  America,  1  from  North  America,  and  1  from 
Europe.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  monument  will  cost  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  of  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  be  $871,655,  on  the  basis  of  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  and 
that  the  President  of  Cuba  has  recommended  that  the  Cuban  Congress 
appropriate  $100,000,  although  on  the  same  basis  the  quota  of  that 
generous  Republic  Avould  be  but  $25,000.  The  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  prime  mover  of  the  project,  has  already 
voted  the  munificent  sum  of  $300,000,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that 
quotas  from  the  other  nations  will  be  on  a  commensurate  scale  for 
this  great  project  which  has  taken  captive  the  imagination  of  men. 

Individual  members  of  the  board  have,  between  times,  entertained 
the  delegates  to  the  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Conference  by  a 
series  of  receptions,  teas,  luncheons,  dinners,  and  banquets.  Among 
the  outstanding  of  these  were  the  official  reception  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Kellogg  December  10;  the  luncheon  by 
the  Minister  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya,  December  24,  at  the 
Willard  Hotel;  the  dinner  hy  the  Minister  from  Venezuela  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Grisanti  at  the  Legation ;  the  series  of  dinners  at  the  Embassy, 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Sylvino  Gui^el  do 
Amaral,  and  the  banquet  at  the  Mayflower  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Peru,  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde.  Then  there  was  the  very  unusual  dinner 
at  the  Women’s  University  Club  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  December  12,  to  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr. 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  in  his  capacity  of  delegate  to  the  conference,  at 
which  he  reviewed  in  an  admirable  address — one  which  all  club 
women  in  general  and  lovers  of  peace  in  particular  should  possess — 
the  achievements  of  Pan  America  as  a  whole  in  the  field  of  inter- 
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THE  CHILEAN  MINISTER  TO  THE  REPUBLICS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA  HONORED 

AT  LUNCHEON 

A  luncheon  was  given  Tuesday,  November  27, 1928,  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  in  honor  of  the  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Chile  to  the  Republics  of  Central  America, 
Sefior  Don  Federico  Agacio.  First  row  from  left  to  right:  Seftor  Dr.  Carlos  Izaguirre,  Charg6  d’Affaires 
of  Honduras;  H.  E.  Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Quesada,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  Senor  Agacio;  11.  E.  Dr. 
Carlos  G.  DAvila,  .Ambassador  of  Chile;  11.  E.  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala;  and 
Senor  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  Chargf  d’.AITaires  of  El  Salvador.  Second  row  from  left  to  right:  Mr.  Walter 
C.  Thurston,  of  the  Department  of  State;  Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State;  Doctor  Rowe;  Air.  Nelson  T.  Johnson,  .Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  J.  Reuben  Clark, 
Undersecretary  of  State;  Mr.  Warren  D.  Robbins,  Minister  of  the  Ignited  States  to  El  Salvador;  Mr. 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  Chief  of  the  Mexican  Division  of  the  Dejwrtment  of  State;  and  Mr.  Cord  Meyer, 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

American  arbitration  and  conciliation;  and  the  most  interesting  joint 
reception  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Conference  delegates  and  the  delegates  to  the  First  International 
Aviation  Conference.  It  may  be  added  that  this  brief  mention  in¬ 
cludes  merely  the  outstanding  events  in  Washington’s  lavish  hospi¬ 
tality  toward  these  workers  for  continental  peace. 

The  Director  General’s  Office. 

The  accustomed  routine  in  this  office  was  subordinated  during 
practically  the  entire  month  to  the  task  of  facilitating  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  way  the  work  of  the  International  Conference  of  American 
States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  and  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  delegates.  The  mere  question  of  adequate  space — for 
several  years  at  a  high  premium  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Union — was  a  problem  difficult  of  solution,  in  which  the  ready  sac¬ 
rifice  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  the  major  portion  of  his  owq 
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quarters — including  the  sharing  at  times  of  his  own  inner  sanctum— 
was  a  decisive  factor.  And  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  librarian 
set  apart  a  section  for  the  delegates’  use  equipped  for  rapid  investi¬ 
gation  and  verification  of  data,  etc.,  and  arranged  for  extraordinary 
library  service  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Indeed  it  maybe  said  that 
the  director  general’s  association  with  the  work  of  this  conference 
from  his  personal  greetings  to  the  delegates  at  the  train  side,  upon 
their  arrival  in  Washington,  and  throughout  the  work  of  the  sessions 
has  been  intimately  close  and  exceptionally  and  unfailingly  helpful. 

The  Counselor’s  OflBce. 

The  counselor  is  informed  that  between  25  and  30  of  the  leading 
La  tin- American  composers  have  indicated  their  intention  of  entering 
the  chamber  music  competition  ‘  for  best  composition  for  five  wind 
instruments  or  for  piano  and  four  or  five  wind  instruments  to  be  held 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  music  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  is  most  heartening  news  to  all  who  desire  closer  re¬ 
ciprocity  and  a  mutually  adequate  knowledge  of  the  music  of  the 
Americas. 

The  exact  date  of  the  next  Pan  American  radio  concert  will  be 
announced  shortly.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  expected 
to  take  place  early  in  April,  since  the  United  States  Army  Band  is  to 
leave  for  Spain  the  latter  part  of  that  month  by  way  of  Cherbourg, 
Paris,  San  Sebastian,  and  Seville,  in  which  latter  city  it  is  scheduled 
to  give  a  series  of  10  concerts  of  New  World  music  in  connection  wdth 
the  official  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ibero-American 
Exposition.  The  good  wishes  of  every  United  States  Army  Band 
“fan” — and  they  are  legion — go  with  them,  in  the  confident  assurance 
that  they  will  capture  new  laurels  to  add  to  the  many  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  own  people. 

The  counselor  is  rejoicing  in  a  quiet  way  over  the  recent  donation 
of  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  which,  by  way  of  the  governing  board,  has 
come  to  his  aid  in  carrying  on,  during  the  next  three  years,  the 
propaganda  in  favor  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  Latin-American  music 
in  the  United  States,  a  propaganda  initiated  by  the  Pan  American 
Union,  to  the  success  of  which  the  counselor  has  devoted  his  best 
efforts  during  the  past  few  years,  although  greatly  hindered  and  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  a  special  fund  for  the  purpose. 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  obtaining,  from  officials  of  chambers  of  commerce  of  each  Latin 
American  Republic,  the  accepted  trade  terms  or  definitions  in  general 
commercial  usage,  reports  that  considerable  progress  was  made 
during  the  year  just  closed.  So  far,  chambers  of  commerce  of  14 

>  See  Boletin  de  la  Union  Panamericana,  November,  1928,  p.  1143. 
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of  these  nations  have  submitted  the  material  requested,  with  only 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Haiti,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  still 
to  do  so. 

Oilx,  Fats,  and  Waxes  is  the  title  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Commodities 
of  Commerce  Series,  just  issued  by  this  office.  The  pamphlet  con¬ 
tains  30  pages  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Otto  Wilson,  discusses  his 
studies  of  oils,  fats,  and  waxes  in  Latin-American  countries. 

The  Statistical  Division. 

The  Statistical  Division  has  completed  recently  reports  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  and  Paraguay  for  1927,  and  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  statistical  compilations  of  the  following 
reports,  received  during  the  past  month: 

Anuario  Estadistieo  de  El  Salvador  oorrespondiente  al  afio  do  1927. 

[  Estadlstiea  Mercantil  y  Marltiina  do  Vonczuola — semcstre  de  julio  a  dicicmbre 
^  de  1927. 

Estadfstica  del  Coinercio  Especial  del  Peril  en  el  auo  de  1927. 

The  Division  of  Education. 

The  Division  of  Education  has  received  and  passed  on  *to  the 
.\merican  Junior  Red  Cross  a  very  interesting  portfolio  from  the 
primary  school  at  Tumbaco,  Ecuador.  This  folder  was  placed  in 
Miss  Brainerd’s  hands  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  the  school, 
when  she  was  made  honorary  director  of  the  school  chapter  as  an 
expression  of  their  friendship  toward  the  children  of  the  United 
States.  Ecuador  is  already  carrying  on  considerable  Junior  Red 
Cross  correspondence  with  the  United  States  and  with  Europe. 

The  last  publication  in  the  English  Education  Series,  No.  8,  on 
Secondary  School  Courses  in  Latin  America,  has  just  been  received 
from  the  press.  This  pamphlet,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for 
some  time,  gives  complete  and  up-to-date  information  on  this  subject. 

The  Division  has  recently  commenced  the  compilation  of  material 
to  be  used  in  drafting  a  project  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States.  The  projected  institute  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  regional  body  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Institute  at  Paris,  with  which  it  is  expected  it  will 
cooperate. 

As  an  indication  of  how  closely  new  educational  movements,  here, 
I  are  followed  in  the  Latin-American  countries,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
I  call  was  recently  received  from  an  Argentine  educator  desirous  of 
I  visiting  New  York  schools  of  the  “activity”  type,  in  order  to  carry 
'i|  back  information  to  schools  of  that  kind  that  are  now  being  developed 
in  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  division  is 
more  than  pleased  to  serve  as  liaison  in  such  cases. 

244211— 29— Hull.  1 - .T 
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The  Library. 

The  library,  including  the  staff,  has  served  as  an  unoffioial  but 
extremely  important  adjunct  to  the  complex  machinery  of  the  Arbit¬ 
ration  and  Conciliation  Conference.  And,  as  implied  elsewhere  in 
these  notes,  the  path  thereto  was  indeed  a  well-trodden  one. 

Among:  new  books  received  were  the  following:  outstanding:  works: 

Foreign  Legionaries  in  the  Liberation  of  Spanish  South  America.  By  .\lfre<i 
Hasbrouck.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1928.  470  pp. 

^fy  Native  Land.  Panorama,  reminiscences,  writers,  and  folklore.  By 
.Augustin  Edwards.  London,  Ernest  Bonn,  Ltd.,  1928.  430  pp.,  illus.,  map. 

(History,  description,  culture  of  Chile.) 

New  World  Problems  in  Political  Geography.  By  Isaiah  Bowman.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Company,  1928.  803  pp.,  maps.  (4th  edition  of  this 

valuable  reference  work.) 

Mexican  Side  of  the  Texan  Revolution  (1836).  By  the  chief  Mexican  partici¬ 
pants:  General  .Antonio  L6pez  de  Santa  .Ana;  D.  Ramdn  Martfnez  Caro;  General 
Vicente  Filisola;  General  Jos6  Urrea;  General  Jos4  Marfa  Tornel.  Translated 
with  notes  by  Carlos  E.  Castaneda.  Dallas,  Texas,  P.  L.  Turner  Company. 
391  pp. 

Lowland  Indians  of  Amazonia.  .A  survey’  of  the  location  and  religious  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil, 
and  Bolivia.  By  K.  G.  Grubb.  London,  World  Dominion  Press,  1927.  159  pp., 

maps. 

New  Aspects  of  International  Law.  .A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Columbia 
University  in  July,  ly26.  By’  Nicolas  Politis.  Washington,  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace,  1928.  86  pp.  (Changes  in  international  law, 

status  of  the  individual,  penal  law,  compulsory  justice,  and  codification.) 

Technical  and  Industrial  Spanish.  Edited  with  a  vocabulary.  By  .Antonio 
.Alonso  and  P.  R.  Hershey.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1928.  327  pp., 
illus. 

American  Policies  Abroad:  Mexico.  By  J.  Fred  Rippy,  Jos6  Vasconcelos,  and 
Guy  Stevens.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1928.  253  pp.  (The 

United  States  and  Mexico,  1910-1927;  a  Mexican’s  point  of  view;  and  an  .Ameri¬ 
can’s  point  of  view.) 

Vistas  de  Mexico.  .A  Spanish  Reader.  By  Katharine  T.  Forrester  and 
Kathleen  D.  Loly.  Boston,  .Allyn  and  Bacon,  1928.  121  pp.,  illus. 

Nicaragua:  An  Economic  and  Financial  Survey.  Prepared  at  the  request  of 
Nicaragua  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  State.  By’  W.  W.  Cum¬ 
berland.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1928.  178  pp. 

Vida  y  Literalura  de  Rufino  Blanco-Fombona.  Por  F.  Carmona  Nenclares. 
Madrid,  Editorial  Mundo  Latino,  1928.  188  pp. 

Temas  constitucionales.  (calamo  currente.)  Por  J.  Guillermo  Guerra.  Ar- 
tfculos  publicados  en  “La  Nacion,’’  1925-1928.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
Universitaria,  1928.  208  pp.  (The  question  of  the  Isle  of  Pines;  constitutional 

reform,  1925;  the  constitution  of  1828.) 

Obras  completas  de  Josi  Jacinto  Milanfs.  Edicidn  nacional  del  centenario. 
Tomo  1,  Poesfas.  Habana,  Imprenta  de  El  Siglo  XX,  1920.  410  pp. 

Las  lenguas  indlgenas  de  Centro  Amirica.  Con  es])ecial  referenda  a  los  idiomas 
aborfgenes  de  Costa  Rica.  Estudio  crftico  por  Rudolf  Schuller.  San  Josd, 
Imp.  Nacional,  1928.  132  pp. 

Discursos  parlamentarios  del  Dr.  Daniel  Salamanca.  1900-1907.  Tomo  1. 
La  Paz,  Imprentas  Unidas,  1928.  451  pp. 
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Sueios  datos  para  la  biografia  de  Juan  de  Garay.  Por  Enrique  de  Gandia. 
Buenos  Aires,  Juan  Rolddn  y  Cia.  (1928).  83  pp. 

Legiiilacion  sobre  Indios  del  Rio  de  La  Plata  en  el  siglo  XVI.  Por  Juan  Carlos 
Garcia  Santilldn.  Madrid,  Imprenta  del  Asilo  de  Hu^rfanos,  1928.  464  pp. 

La  conquista  del  reino  de  Maya  por  el  ultimo  conquistador  espanol  Pio  Cid. 
Obras  coinpletas  de  Angel  Ganivet.  Tomo  2.  Madrid,  Victoriano  Suarez, 
1928.  383  pp. 

Manual  del  arancel  de  aduana-H  de  la  Republica  Argentina  al  1°  de  enero  de  1928. 
Segunda  edicidn.  Buenos  .\ires,  Juan  Perrotti,  1928.  434  pp. 

Las  relaciones  entre  Mexico  y  el  Vaticano.  Compilacidn  de  documentos  con 
un  estudio  preliminar  y  notas  por  Joaquin  Ramirez  Cabanas.  Mexico,  Publica- 
ciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  1928.  239  pp.  (Number  27 

of  the  series,  “  Archive  histdrico  diplomiitico  Mexicano.) 

La  participaciun  de  Mexico  en  la  sexta  conferencia  international  Americana.  In¬ 
forme  general  de  la  delegaeion  de  Mexico.  Mexico,  Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria 
de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  1928.  271  pp. 

Directorio  general  de  la  Republica  del  Ecuador.  Por  Julio  A.  Vizcaino  V.  Tomo 
1.  Quito,  Escuela  de  .\rtes  y  Oficios,  1928.  413  pp.,  maps,  illus. 

La  independencia  y  otros  episodios.  Por  Ricardo  Ferndndez  Guardia.  San 
Josd  de  Costa  Rica,  Trejos  Hnos.,  1928.  410  pp. 

Estudio  paidoldgico  del  nifio  Peruano.  Por  Luis  Enrique  Galvdn.  Prdlogo 
del  Dr.  .\ntonio  Sagarna.  Lima,  Imprenta  Garcilaso,  1927.  276  pp. 

Tecnica  y  pr&ctica  bancaria.  Por  Gaston  H.  Lestard.  Exposicidn  cientifica 
y  econdmica  de  las  operaciones  de  la  Banca  Argentina;  leyes  civiles  y  mercantiles 
que  rigen  su  aplicacidn;  jurisprudencia  dictada  por  los  tribunales  del  pais.  .  .  . 
Segunda  edicidn.  Buenos  Aires,  A.  Garcia  Santos,  1928.  395  pp. 

Historia  de  la  Gobernacidn  del  Tucum&n.  Siglo  XVI.  Por  Manuel  Lizondo 
Borda.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  Coni,  1928.  292  pp. 

Trabajos  ticnicos  del  Primer  Congreso  Nacional  de  Musica,  y  reseda  de  los  con- 
cursos  musicales  organizados  por  la  Comisidn  Permanente  bajo  el  patrocinio  de 
la  universidad  nacional  y  de  El  Universal.  Mdxico,  Talleres  Grdficos  de  la 
Nacidn,  1928.  326  pp. 

Las  plantas  mas  utiles  que  existen  en  la  Republica  mexicana.  Por  Maximino 
Martinez.  Mexico,  Tall,  de  H.  Barrales  Suer.,  1928.  381  pp. 

El  Cafi.  Por  Felix  Choussy  .  .  .  Tomo  1.  San  Salvador,  Imp.  La  Salva- 
dorena,  1928.  114  pp.,  plates. 

Labor  parlamentaria.  1912-1916.  1920-1924.  1924-1928.  Por  Juan  F. 

Cafferata,  diputado  por  Cordoba  al  H.  Congreso  Nacional.  Buenos  Aires, 
Imprenta  de  H.  Cdmara  de  Diputados,  1928.  643  pp. 

Nuestra  Palria.  Lectura  para  hombres.  Por  el  Dr.  Matias  Duque.  Habana, 
Imprenta  Nueva,  1928.  518  pp.,  plates. 
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CHILE-PERU 


Chilean  and  Pekevian  ambassadors  present  their  creden¬ 
tials. — On  October  3,  1928,  Sr.  don  Einiliano  Figueroa  Larrain, 
ambassador  from  Chile  to  Peru,  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to 
President  Legiua  in  Lima,  thus  marking  the  resumption  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  suspended  for  many  years.  The  addresses  of  both 
President  Leguia  and  the  new  ambassador  were  full  of  expressions  of 
an  earnest  desire  to  reestablish  the  ancient  fraternity  of  Chile  and 
Peru  based  upon  their  common  origin  and  early  history. 

With  similar  ceremonies  Dr.  Cesar  A.  Elguera,  Peruvian  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Chile,  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ibanez  of  Chile 
on  October  5,  1928,  being  received  with  cordiality  equal  to  that 
accorded  the  Chilean  ambassador  two  days  previous  in  Lima.  Great 
popular  interest  was  shown  in  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
which  is  due,  as  President  Ibanez  remarked  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
Peruvian  ambassador’s  credentials,  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon. 
Frank  H.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  Chile  also  said  that  every  facility  would  be  accorded  the 
new  ambassador  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission,  and  that  he  hoped 
that  Divine  Providence  would  illumine  the  relations  between  Chile 
and  Peru  and  foster  their  mutual  desire  for  peace  and  concord. 


COLOMBIA-NICARAGEA 

Treaty  on  territorial  questions. — On  September  18,  1928,  the 
Colombian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  presented  a  bill  to  the  sen¬ 
ate  for  the  approval  of  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua  on  territorial  ques¬ 
tions, signed  in  Managua  by  representatives  of  Colombia  and  Nicaragua 
on  March  24, 1928.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Colombia 
recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  over  the  Mosquito  Coast 
between  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  and  the  San  Juan  River,  and  also  over 
Great  Corn  Island  and  Little  Corn  Island.  Nicaragua,  in  return, 
recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  over  San  Andr4s,  Providencia, 
Santa  Catalina,  and  all  other  islands  of  the  San  Andrds  Archipelago. 
(Nufi'o  Tiempo,  Bogota,  September  19,  1928.) 


COLOMBIA-PANAMA 

Extradition  treaty. — The  extradition  treaty  signed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Panama  in  Panama 
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City  on  December  24,  1927,  was  approved  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  Panama  on  September  27,  1928,  signed  by  the  President  on  the 
same  date,  and  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficml  of  October  6,  1928. 

COSTA  RICA-PANAMA 

Resumption  of  diplomatic  relations. — Through  the  friendly 
mediation  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  notes  were  exchanged  between 
Panama  and  Costa  Rica  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Florencio  Harmodio  Arosemena  of  Panama  on  October  1,  1928, 
with  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations, 
suspended  since  the  boundary  dispute  in  1921.  Dr.  Horacio  F. 
Alfaro,  Panaman  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  President  Ro¬ 
dolfo  Chiapi,  is  to  fill  the  post  of  minister  to  Costa  Rica,  and  Senor 
Fabio  Baudrit  that  of  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  Panama.  On 
October  11,  1928,  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  return  the  arms  and  flags  taken  from  the  Costa  Rican  forces 
in  the  engagement  on  the  Coto  River  in  1921. 

GUATEMALA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Treaty  for  avoidance  or  prevention  of  conflicts. — The 
treaty  for  the  avoidance  or  prevention  of  conflicts  between  the 
American  Republics  signed  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  3,  1923,  was  approved 
by  the  President  of  Guatemala  on  August  15, 1928,  after  having  been 
duly  ratified  by  the  legislature  on  May  7,  1924.  {El  Guatemalteco, 
September  13,  1928.) 

Pan  American  Postal  Convention. — The  principal  convention, 
its  regulations  and  the  conventions  on  postal  money  orders  and  parcel 
post,  respectively,  signed  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Postal 
Congress  in  Me.xico  City  on  November  9,  1926,  were  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  Guatemala  on  May  28,  1928,  and  signed  by  President 
Chacon  on  June  15,  1928.  (£7  Guatemalteco,  September  20,  1928.) 

PARAGUAY 

Gift  of  legation  sites. — By  virtue  of  a  law  of  September  6,  1928’ 
signed  on  September  7,  1928,  the  President  was  authorized  to  acquire 
three  sites  in  Asuncibn  suitable  for  the  legations  of  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay  and  present  them  to  the  respective  Governments. 

united  states-paraguay,  etc. 

Adherence  of  Paraguay  to  renunciation  of  war  pact. — The 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  received  a  telegram  dated 
November  12,  1928,  from  the  Hon.  Geoi^e  L.  Kreeck,  minister  of 
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that  country  at  Asuncion,  stating  that  upon  the  above  date  Paraguay 
had  adhered  to  the  general  pact  for  the  renunciation  of  war  and  had 
given  a  public  announcement  of  its  unqualified  adhesion  during  the 
celebration  held  on  the  date  mentioned  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  President  Hayes’s  arbitral  award  which  settled  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  The  minister 
added  that  the  entire  nation  celebrated  this  anniversary;  that  the 
American  flag  was  seen  everywhere  in  Asuncion  and  that  there  was  a 
great  demonstration  before  the  American  Legation  to  pay  homage 
to  the  United  States  and  express  personally  the  good  will  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  Paraguay  to  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in 
Asunci6n. 

URUGUAY 

Distribution  of  official  paper. — In  order  that  more  may  be 
known  of  the  activities  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  in  foreign 
countries,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Minister  of  Industry  on 
September  7,  1928,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  three  copies 
of  each  issue  of  the  Diario  Oficial  to  all  accredited  legations  in 
Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Creation  of  new  diplomatic  post. — According  to  El  Universal, 
Caracas,  of  September  30,  1928,  President  Gomez  recently  issued  a 
decree  duly  approved  by  his  cabinet  providing  for  the  creation  of  the 
diplomatic  post  of  resident  minister  in  Ecuador. 


BRAZIL 


Brazilian  bureau  of  standards. — A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Senhor  Bucayuva  Cunha  in  which 
he  recommended  the  establishing  of  a  bureau  of  standards  with  three 
principal  sections;  Administration,  scientific  research,  and  simpli¬ 
fication  and  standardization.  Senor  Cunha  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  such  an  institution  in  Brazil,  adding  that  the  Brazilian  delegates 
to  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Standardization  returned 
to  Brazil  very"  favorably  impressed  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  firmly  convinced  that  a  similar  institution  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  Brazil. 
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CHILE 

Protection  of  minors. — According  to  the  weekly  cable  news  from 
the  consulate  general  of  Chile  in  New  York,  a  new  law  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  minors  was  promulgated  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
This  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  child  delin-‘ 
quency,  children’s  homes,  and  courts  and  reformatories  for  minors. 

Agricultural  loans. — On  September  24,  1928,  a  law  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  through  loans  on 
rural  property  to  be  used  for  farm  improvement,  or  the  purchase  of 
farm  animals,  machinery,  or  other  equipment.  This  law  provides 
that  stock  in  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  may  be  purchased  by  the 
National  Savings  Bank,  on  which  stock  the  Government  guarantees 
7  per  cent  interest  up  to  20,000,000  pesos.  In  certain  respects  the 
agrarian  bank  is  subsidiary  to  the  mortgage  bank.  The  Agrarian 
Credit  Bank  may  make  loans  up  to  65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  rural 
property  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

COSTA  RICA 

Creation  op  bureau  of  sanitary  engineering. — By  virtue  of 
an  executive  decree  of  August  22,  1928,  a  special  bureau  of  sanitary 
engineering  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
charged  with  the  study,  approval,  and  inspection  of  sanitary  works 
in  the  country,  the  investigation  and  prevention  of  malaria,  and  the 
inspection  of  industries  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  foods  and  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk. 

CUBA 

Children’s  court. — A  committee  of  the  Daughters  of  Isabella, 
with  the  cooperation  of  an  American  woman,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Ryder, 
undertook  to  prepare  a  bill  for  presentation  to  Congress  in  November 
providing  for  a  children’s  court  in  Habana  to  handle  the  cases  of 
offending  minors.  The  bill  states  that  children’s  courts  are  necessary 
in  Cuba  on  account  of  insufficient  protection  for  minors,  the  kinds  of 
punishment  imposed  for  crimes  by  such  offenders,  and  the  lack  of 
educative  and  regenerative  programs  in  reformatories.  The  bill  also 
gives  an  outline  of  juvenile  court  procedure  in  other  countries. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Municipal  taxation. — The  National  Congress  recently  passed  a 
law,  signed  by  President  Vazquez  on  November  1,  1928,  by  virtue 
of  which  important  changes  will  be  effected  in  the  sources  of  munic¬ 
ipal  excise  taxes.  These  will  tend  to  benefit  taxpayers  and  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  living,  abrogating  all  previous  taxes  on  beef,  pork,  and 
goat’s  meat  destined  for  public  consumption.  In  order  to  balance 
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the  municipal  budgets,  the  aforementioned  tax  will  be  replaced  by 
one  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  varying  between  three-quarters  of  a  rent 
and  1  cent  for  the  fonner,  according  to  factory  prices,  while  for  the 
latter  it  will  vary  between  85  cents  and  $1.70  per  thousand  cigarettes. 

ECUADOR 

Important  new  laws. — The  following  new  laws  were  enacted  as 
given  below: 

Taxation  of  inheritances,  legacies  and  donations. — Dated  August  28, 
1928;  published  in  the  Registro  Oficial  of  August  31,  1928.  This  law, 
which  may  be  called  an  outcome  of  the  Kemmerer  Financial  Mission, 
not  only  radically  amends  and  modernizes  the  old  laws  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  but  also  modifies  the  principle  of  taxation,  since  it  considers  the 
taxes  which  it  establishes  as  coming  under  the  category  of  direct 
taxes  instead  of  indirect  taxes,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  classified. 

Monopoly  of  alcohols. — Dated  September  19,  1928;  published  in 
the  Registro  Oficial  of  September  22,  1928.  This  law  declares  a 
government  monopoly  of  alcohols,  and  the  competency  of  the  State 
to  fix  prices,  collect  taxes,  and  determine  fines  and  penalties  in  cases 
of  contraband. 

Trade- Maries. — Dated  September  21,  1928;  published  in  the 
Registro  Oficial  of  September  26.  This  law  lays  down  the  procedure, 
requisites,  and  conditions  for  the  registration  of  trade-marks,  as  well 
as  the  term  of  duration  of  the  special  privilege. 

panama 

Constitutional  amend.ments. — In  September,  1928,  the  National 
Assembly  passed  several  constitutional  amendments.  The  former 
articles  and  the  amended  form  are  as  follows; 

Article  4  formerly  read;  “The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  the 
Provinces  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  Cocl6,  Col6n,  Chiriqui,  Los  Santos,  Panamd,  and 
Veraguas.  The  Provinces  are  divided  into  municipalities.  The  National  Assem¬ 
bly  may  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  the  former  and  the  latter  or  change 
their  boundaries.”  This  was  amended  to  read:  “The  territory  of  the  Republic 
is  divided  into  Pn)vinces  and  these  into  municipalities  to  the  number  and  with 
the  boundaries  which  the  present  laws  establish;  but  the  National  Assembly 
may  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  the  former  and  the  latter  or  change  their 
boundaries.  The  National  A-ssembly  may  establish  districts,  governed  by  special 
laws,  with  territory  taken  from  one  or  more  Provinces.” 

Article  37  formerly  read:  “Games  of  chance  and  hazard  will  not  be  i)ermitted 
in  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  The  law  shall  enumerate  them.”  This  was 
amended  to  read;  “There  shall  be  no  other  games  of  chance  and  hazard  than 
those  which  the  laws  permit.” 

Article  68  formerly  read:  “The  National  .Assembly  is  forbidden:  1,  to  decree 
gratifications,  indemnities,  pensions,  or  other  expenditures  not  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  credits  or  rights  recognized  in  accordance  with  preexistent  law, 
except  as  provided  in  article  65;  2,  to  decree  acts  of  proscription  or  persecution 
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againi^t  individuals  or  corporations;  3,  to  pass  votes  of  commendation  or  censure 
on  official  acts;  and  4,  to  direct  excitations  to  public  functionaries.”  This  was 
amended  to  read:  “The  National  Assembly  is  forbidden:  Fir.st,  to  recognize  as 
a  charge  on  the  Public  Treasury  indemnities  which  have  not  previously  been 
declared  obligations  by  the  judiciary  power;  or  to  vote  appropriations  to  pay 
death  or  retirement  pensions,  gratifications,  or  expenditures  not  provided  for 
by  decree  in  accordance  with  general  preexistent  laws,  except  as  provided  in 
article  05;  second,  to  decree  acts  of  proscription  or  i)ersecution  against  individuals 
or  cor|H)rations;  third,  to  pass  votes  of  commendation  or  censure  on  official 
acts;  and  fourth,  to  direct  excitations  to  public  functionaries.” 

A  legi.slative  decree  of  September  25,  1928,  amends  the  constitution  by  stating 
that  the  function  of  popular  suffrage  is  an  inherent  right  of  the  citizen  and  a  duty 
which  the  citizen  will  discharge  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  respective  law.  Furthermore,  proi>ortional  reprc.sentation  shall 
be  the  rule  in  all  popular  elections  in  order  to  give  each  party  the  number  of 
representatives  proportional  tc  the  number  of  its  adherents,  in  accordance  with 
the  system  which  the  law  provides  for  the  application  of  this  principle. 

.\  legislative  decree  of  September  25,  1928,  amends  articles  82,  83,  and  91  of 
the  constitution,  which  formerly  read: 

“Art.  82.  The  citizen  elected  President  of  the  Republic  may  not  be  reelected 
for  the  period  immediately  following,  if  he  has  served  as  Prc.sident  within  the 
18  months  immediately  preceding  the  new  election. 

“.\rt.  83.  The  citizen  called  to  serve  as  President  who  has  acted  as  such 
within  the  last  six  months  preceding  the  day  for  electing  the  new  Pre.sident 
may  not  be  elected  to  this  office,  nor  may  any  relative  of  his  to  the  fourth  civil 
degree  of  consanguinity  or  second  degree  of  affinity  he  elected. 

“Art.  91.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  composed  of  five  judges 
appointed  for  a  period  of  four  years.  There  shall  be  five  substitutes  for  the 
same  period  who  shall  fill  temimrary  vacancies  in  order.  In  case  of  a  permanent 
vacancy  in  anj’  judgeship  a  new  appointment  shall  be  made.  The  judge  who 
accepts  another  Government  office  shall  vacate  his  post.” 

The  foregoing  articles  in  their  amended  form  read  as  follows; 

“.\rt.  82.  The  citizen  elected  President  of  the  Republic  may  not  be  reeleeted 
for  the  period  immediately  following.  Neither  may  the  citizen  called  to  the 
Presidency  for  absolute  lack  of  a  President  be  elected  for  the  following  term  if 
he  has  exercised  that  office  for  any  length  of  time  whatever. 

“Art.  83.  The  citizen  who  is  called  to  exercise  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
in  the  accidental  or  temporary  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  who 
holds  that  office  within  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  new 
President,  likew’ise  may  not  be  elected  to  this  office  for  the  next  term. 

“Par.  1.  The  prohibitions  established  in  this  article  and  the  foregoing  shall 
include  the  relatives  of  the  ineligible  citizen  within  the  fourth  degree  of  eonsan- 
guinity,  and  the  second  degree  of  affinity. 

“  Par.  2.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  citizen  called  to  exercise  the  Presidency 
nor  their  relatives  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  and  second  degree 
of  affinity  may  be  elected  Designate  [Vice  President]  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
following  presidential  term. 

“Art.  91.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  composed  of  five  judges 
appointed  every  two  years  for  a  term  of  10  years.  There  .shall  be  five  substitutes 
for  the  same  terms,  who  shall  fill,  in  order,  accidental  vacancies  in  the  judgeships. 
In  case  of  a  ijermanent  vacancy  a  new  appointment  shall  be  made  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  term.  No  judge  may  be  appointed  to  any  other  office  during  his 
term,  nor  may  he  make  contracts  with  official  entities  him.self,  nor  through  the 
medium  of  another  person,  nor  engage  in  commerce. 
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“Paragraph  (transitory).  Tlie  judges  appointed  in  1928  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  provision  shall  continue  in  office  as  follows;  The  first,  two  years; 
the  second,  four;  the  third,  six;  the  fourth,  eight;  and  the  fifth,  ten. 

SALVADOR 

Tax  ox  real-.estate  transfers. — A  law  enacted  by  the  assembly 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  July  24,  1928,  makes  provision  for  a 
tax  on  real-estate  transfers,  some  of  the  principal  articles  being  as 
follows ; 

.Art.  1.  The  tax  on  the  transfer  of  real  estate  shall  be  2  per  cent  on  the  actual 
value  of  said  property,  and  shall  be  paid  in  case  of  sale,  exchange,  donation 
(between  living  parties),  judicial  sale  or  deliver}’,  or  adjudication  in  payment. 
The  adjudication  of  real  estate  in  the  dissolution  of  partnerships  will  also  Ije 
taxable  if  the  grantee  is  not  the  same  person  who  contributed  said  projK^rty  to 
the  partnership. 

•Art.  2.  Revocable  donations,  the  cession  of  hereditary  rights  in  the  abstract, 
and  adjudications  by  bequest  to  organizations  or  institutions  are  exempt  from 
such  tax. 
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Second  Forestry  Congress. — The  Second  Argentine  Forestry 
Congress  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  from  October  2  to  October  6, 1928, 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  of  forestry  extension  and  protection, 
including  the  elimination  of  tree  diseases.  It  also  considered  the 
industrial  uses  of  wood,  legislation  pertaining  to  forestry,  tree  nurs¬ 
eries,  statistics,  the  treatment  of  forestry  problems  in  foreign  countries, 
and  other  related  matters.  Eighty  delegates  attended  the  conference, 
which  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Felipe  Senillosa. 

Agricultural  products. — The  N ational  Bureau  of  Rural  Economy 
and  Statistics  gave  out  the  following  statistics  on  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  2-year  period  1925-1927: 


Year 

Wine 

Year 

Sugar 

Grains 

I)res.sed 

1 

Y  eld  ; 

1 

('ane  j 
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Yield 

1925 . ' 

Tons 
8,846,874 
7, 193, 394 
:  5,593,378 

llfctolitfrs  Per  cent 

6,  .’«4, 176  73. 5 

5, 284, 2:12  73. 4 

4,084,932  73.0 

j  1925-20 . 

Tons  1 
5,592,4.58 
5,750,254 
5,406,391 

Tens 
393,693 
474,2.55 
j  414,527 

Per  cent 
7.0 
8.2 

192B . i 

1926-27 . 

1927 . 

1  1927-2H  . 

,1 
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Year 

Dairy  products 

Wheat 

Butter  1  Cheese 

Casein 

Ground 

Flour 

Yield 

Kilograms  Kilograms 

.  33,264,260  15,432,087 

Kilogra  ms 
18,461,573 
19, 863,  ,507 
13,380,415 

Tons  Tons 

1,6.34,311  1,155,200 

1, 700, 644  1, 163, 750 

1, 844, 680  1, 294, 291 

Ptr  cent 
70.7 

19*) . 

1927 . 

. 1  34, 49,5,  ,549  1.5,119,666 

. '  29,176,531  i  16,175,318 

1  1 

68.4 

70.2 

Vegetable  oils 

Year 

Peanut 

Turnip 

seed 

Spurge 

Sunflower 

1 

Olive 

Corn 

1925 

Kilosra  ms 
9,  K30. 733 
11,608,174 
14,5i>5,004 

Kilogra  ms 

3,  .526, 690 
3, 180, 000 

4,  .565, 711 

Kilograms  ^  Kilograms 
2,321,823  3.360,219 

3, 366, 966  3, 714. 2,50 

3, 960, 678  3, 4  •>3, 73,5 

Kilograms 

106,000 

462,400 

453,000 

Kilograms 

315,000 

58,000 

Kilograms  Kilograms 
_  300. 88S 

1926  . 

1927  . 

14,599 

22,080 

372, 951 
284,357 

BRAZIL 

Improvement  of  stock. — The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  imported 
some  fine  specimens  of  breeding  stock,  with  a  view  to  assisting  farmers 
in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Potatoes. — This  product  is  gaining  rapidly  in  importance. 
Whereas  potatoes  have  hitherto  been  imported  in  large  quantities, 
local  production  will  soon  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  The 
present  imports  represent  appro.ximately  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  in  Brazil. 

Protection  of  forests. — Special  measures  are  being  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  destruction  of  forests  in  Brazil  and  the  cultivation 
of  trees  is  being  fostered.  “Arbor  Day”  has  been  instituted  in  all 
public  schools,  so  as  to  encourage  the  preservation  of  trees. 

The  President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  signed  a  decree  regard¬ 
ing  the  protection  of  forests.  It  requires  trees  to  be  replanted  within 
five  years  in  areas  exceeding  100  hectares,  ant  hills  to  be  destroyed, 
and  other  pests  fought.  During  the  year  1927  the  nurseries  of  this 
State  distributed  685,109  small  trees,  21,640  of  which  were  fruit 
trees  and  663,469  forest  trees.  The  nurseries  are  at  present  being 
expanded  with  a  view  to  distributing  2,000,000  trees  a  year  from 
1929  on. 

Wheat. — The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  soil  and  climate 
are  considered  ideal  for  the  production  of  wheat,  had  in  1927  an 
output  of  120,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  61,000  contos,  and  imported 
31,000  tons  of  grain  and  14,000  tons  of  flour,  valued  at  33,000  contos. 
Thus,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  produced  67.15  per  cent  of  its  flour  require¬ 
ments  and  imported  32.85  per  cent. 

Development  of  sericulture. — According  to  a  contract  with  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  National  Silk  Industries 
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(Inc.),  with  premises  at  Campinas,  have  been  carrying  on  an  active 
])ropaganda  for  the  development  of  sericulture  in  the  State.  The 
distribution  of  silkworm  eggs  to  farmers,  which  in  1926  was  SOO  kilo¬ 
grams,  increased  in  1927  to  157,700  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2 
pounds).  The  number  of  substations,  which  in  1924  were  4,  in  1927 
increased  to  92.  The  distribution  of  mulberry  trees  has  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  having  surpassed  the  figure  of  2,000,000  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year 

CHILE 

Agriculture. — The  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
according  to  the  November  issue  of  Chile,  a  review  published  in  New 
York,  include  the  following: 

.\  compulsory  disinfection  is  to  be  given  orchards  the  fruit  from  which  is  to 
be  sold  abroad. 

The  Ministry  of  .\griculture  has  oi)encd  a  government-operated  plant  in  which 
graiK?  growers  will  be  taught  how  to  make  grajK*  sirups  for  consumption  at  soda 
fountains. 

.\merican  seed  of  the  cantaloupe,  honey  ball,  and  honey  dew  varieties  of  melon, 
sent  to  Chile  by  the  consul  general  in  New  York,  is  being  distributed  to  farmers 
for  improving  local  production,  as  is  also  seed  of  the  most  famous  .American 
tobaccos.  Crops  of  these  are  expected  to  enter  the  local  market  next  year. 

Valdivia  farmers  have  started  cultivation  of  hemp  plantations  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  offer  of  free  seed  made  by  the  Government. 

A  cable  from  the  consul  general  in  New  York  to  Chilean  papers 
states  that  Chilean  dried  fruit  won  gold  medals  and  honorable  mention 
in  a  recent  exposition  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  without  any  special  effort 
on  the  part  of  Chilean  producers.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  been  sending  to  consulates  in  foreign  countries  sample 
shipments  of  fruits  for  expositions  abroad.  Pears,  peaches,  tomatoes, 
prunes,  peas,  almonds,  preserved  fruits,  and  marmalades  were  shown. 

COLO.VIBIA 

Coffee  growers’  congress. — A  congress  of  coffee  growers  will 
be  held  in  Bogota  in  February,  1929.  Delegations  from  all  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  appointed  by  provincial  committees,  will  attend  the  congress, 
where  samples  of  coffee  will  be  on  exhibition.  The  federation  will 
submit  to  the  congress  a  number  of  projects  which  are  the  result  of 
many  years’  experience  in  coffee  raising.  The  departmental  delega¬ 
tions  will  also  present  important  papers  on  the  subject. 

CUBA 

Parasites  to  kill  black  fruit  flv. — Dr.  Eugenio  Molinet,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  Senor  Sanchez  Estrada, 
Chief  of  Plant  Sanitation  of  Cuba,  and  entomologists  of  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  planned  that  two  American 
entomologists  shall  go  to  the  Orient  to  procure  and  ship  specimens 
of  parasites  for  killing  the  black  fruit  fly,  while  one  will  remain  in 
Cuba  and  another  go  to  Panama  to  attend  to  their  breeding.  This 
action  is  undertaken  by  the  United  States  and  Cuba  in  cooperation, 
the  expenses  to  be  borne  jointly. 

GUATEMALA 

Disease  of  pine  trees. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  taken  active  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  disease 
which  has  attacked  the  pine  forests  in  Totonicapan  and  Chimalte- 
nango. 

Pineapple  cannery. — See  page  77. 

HAITI 

Haitian  students  in  the  United  States. — Four  students  from 
agricultural  schools  have  received  scholarships  from  the  Haitian 
Government  to  take  special  courses  in  the  United  States.  One  will 
go  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  study  dairying,  another  to 
the  University  of  California  to  study  fruit  culture,  and  the  other 
two  to  the  University  of  Columbia  for  industrial  and  artistic  train¬ 
ing.  On  concluding  their  courses  they  will  return  to  Haiti  to  teach. 

MEXICO 

Chamber  of  agriculture  and  livestock  raising. — Consequent 
on  a  general  meeting  recently  called  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  attended  by  farmers  and  cattle 
breeders,  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  chamber  of  agriculture  and  livestock 
raising,  with  branches  throughout  the  State.  Temporary  oflicials 
were  designated  to  begin  without  delay  their  program  of  cooperation 
and  united  action.  One  of  the  chamber’s  most  important  immediate 
activities  will  be  in  connection  with  the  credit  required  by  members 
in  order  to  develop  their  productive  capacity,  and  to  this  end  the 
chamber  will  approach  the  public  authorities  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  guarantee  property  and  stabilize 
it  on  a  solid  and  lasting  basis. 

New  agricultural  bureau. — A  new  office  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  recently  created,  through  the  National 
Agrarian  Commission,  which  will  be  named  Bureau  of  Agrarian 
Organization  and  Common-land  Credit.  In  this  bureau  will  be  com¬ 
bined  the  functions  previously  performed  by  the  Bureaus  of  Agrarian 
Organization,  the  Agricultural  and  Common-land  Banks,  and  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Bank  of  the  Federal  District.  The  prime  object 
for  which  this  new  bureau  is  organized  is  to  foster  agricultural 
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production  in  the  eoininon  lands  of  the  Republic,  as  also  to  avoid 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction  which  frequently  arose  in  the  bureaus  men¬ 
tioned,  thus  unifying  efforts  and  facilitating  action. 

NICARAGUA 

Coffee  crop,  1927-28. — The  coffee  received  for  e.xport  from  the 
port  of  Corinto  between  December  1,  1927,  and  July  31,  1928,  was 
shipped  as  follows  from  stations  on  the  Pacific  Railway: 


Stations 

Bags 

Kilograms  | 

Stations  | 

! 

Bags 

Kilograms 

Granada _ 

Masava _ 

i 

4,  93G 

1  336 

346,  278 
23,  508 
117,  042 

Managua _ 

Le6n _ 

86,  153 
47,  496 
580 

5,  999,  283 
2,  958,  328 
41,  055 

Niquinohomo... 

1,671 

Posoltega _ 

Masatepe _ 

3,211 

224,  737 

Chichigalpa _ 

233 

16,  238 

San  Marcos _ 

42.  530 

2,  975,  142 

Chinandega _ 

149 

10,  054 

Jinotcjje _ 

Diriamba _ 

22,  495 
53,  275 

1,  575,  876 

3,  731,  685 

263,  065 

18,  019,  226 

PARAGUAY 

Cottonseed. — Owing  to  the  urgent  need  of  the  planters  for  cotton¬ 
seed  late  in  the  planting  season,  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Paraguay 
was  authorized  by  the  Government  on  September  14,  1928,  to  loan  the 
cotton  producers  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed,  to  be  returned  in  kind 
or  paid  for  in  cash  after  the  crop  is  sold.  Soon  afterwards  it  was 
reported  that  150,000  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of 
seed  had  been  distributed  and  that  planting  was  well  under  waj-. 

PERU 

Cork  industry. — By  an  e.xecutive  resolution  dated  July  13  last, 
the  Government  granted  to  Sehor  Manrio  de  Martis  the  sole  right  for 
the  "manufacture  of  corks  for  bottles  in  the  Republic,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Departments  of  Loreto,  San  Martin,  and  Madre  de  Dios. 
The  concessionary  undertakes  to  plant  500  cork  trees  in  regions 
suitable  for  such  cultivation  within  the  period  of  two  years.  The 
new  industry  may  not  be  transferred  until  the  proposed  factory 
has  been  in  operation  for  at  least  two  years. 

Tea  planting. — With  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  tea  in  the  Valley  of  Concepcidn,  Department  of  Cuzco,  where  this 
crop  is  already  produced  on  a  small  scale,  a  small  group  of  Ceylon 
experts  has  been  engaged  who,  with  the  seeds  and  supplies  brought 
with  them,  will  teach  farmers  the  process  of  tea  cultivation  and 
preparation  for  trade  purposes. 
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Sugar. — The  press  quotes  the  following  statistics  on  the  sugar 
industry  in  1927 ; 

Sugar  occupies  the  second  place  in  agricultural  products,  cotton  being  first. 
The  area  planted  to  sugar-cane  was  57,093  hectares,  or  about  half  that  planted  to 
cotton.  The  value  of  the  sugar  produced  in  1927  was  estimated  at  about 
5,00(),(MH)  Peruvian  pounds,  barely  half  the  value  of  the  cotton  and  cotton  by¬ 
products  produced  during  the  same  period.  This  low  price  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  world  overproduction  of  sugar.  However,  as  a  change  from 
sugar  planting  to  cotton  growing  would  involve  the  loss  of  capital  invested  in 
sugar  mills,  many  planters  do  not  make  an  entire  change.  The  area  planted  to 
cotton  in  1927  was  3,845  hectares  more  than  in  1926,  while  in  1926  the  area 
represented  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  area  of  1912,  which  was 
37,129  hectares. 

The  white  and  brown  sugar  produced  in  1927  amounted  to  374,852  tons,  only 
1,111  tons  less  than  the  highest  tonnage  yet  produced  (375,973  tons  in  1926), 
and  more  than  double  the  production  of  1912,  which  was  187,641  tons.  As  the 
area  of  planting  has  not  been  augmented,  it  is  evident  that  the  yield  per  hectare 
has  increased;  that  is,  in  1927  the  yield  was  11  tons  560  kilograms  per  hectare, 
as  against  9  tons  271  kilograms  per  hectare  in  1912. 

SALVADOR 

Cultivation  of  tobacco  and  coffee. — With  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Salvador,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has,  through  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  requested 
the  consuls  in  Cuba  and  Sumatra  to  send  tobacco  seeds  from  those 
countries  in  order  to  test  them  in  Salvadorean  soil. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  resolved  to  order  printed  at 
Government  expense  an  important  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  and 
fertilization  of  coffee,  which  pamphlet  will  undoubtedly  be  of  the 
greatest  usefulness  to  coffee  planters. 

URUGUAY 

Review  of  the  school  of  agriculture. — A  copy  of  the  first 
issue  (that  for  August,  1928)  of  a  review  published  by  the  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  National  University,  has  been  received  by  the 
Bulletin.  This  publication  promises  to  be  a  serious  work  and  one 
which  will  prove  of  great  value  in  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge, 
the  contents  of  the  first  issue  including  discussions  of  the  results  of  a 
geological  investigation  of  Uruguay  from  1918  to  1928,  the  cidtivation 
of  tobacco  in  Uruguay,  the  Margarodes  I'itium  Giard  pest,  experi¬ 
mental  cultivation  and  chemical  composition  of  ^l^e  Belitinthus 
tuberosus  (Jerusalem  artichoke)  in*.Un%uay,  per'centage  of  fat  in 
milk  and  cream,  theoretical  vegetdMe  genetics,  meteorological 
observations  from  1924  to  1927,  and  starch  and  alcohol. 
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Fisheries. — The  Ministry  of  Afrriculturo  issued  a  report  in 
September  on  the  state  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Argentina.  Aeeord- 
ing  to  the  figures,  this  industry  has  not  been  developed  to  nearly  its 
eapaeity.  Part  of  this  is  attributed  to  the  laek  of  a  steady  market 
and  part  to  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  the  most  desired  species  of  fish. 
Fisheries  in  the  Parana,  Uruguay,  and  La  Plata  Rivers  and  inland 
lakes  produced  5,30o,515  kilograms  in  1927,  which  is  less  by  013,174 
kilograms  than  the  amount  caught  in  1920.  However,  the  catch  of 
fish  along  the  shores  of  Buenos  Aires  Province  and  off  the  coast  of 
Patagonia  has  increased,  amounting  in  1927  to  24,453,402  kilograms, 
which  is  2,340,407  kilograms  more  than  the  total  for  these  waters  in 
1920.  (Kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds.) 


BRAZIL 

Light  and  power. — The  Companhia  Central  Electrica  de  Icem, 
Sao  Paulo,  has  opened  a  new  hydroelectric  plant  at  the  Caxoeira 
Marimbondo,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in  South  America. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  falls  can  produce  300,000  horsepower. 


CHILE 

Foreign  trade  figures. — The  foreign  trade  movement  for  the 
last  year  (1927)  has  just  been  published.  Import  figures  amount  to 
1,072,991,003  pesos  and  exports  to  1,089,007,500  pesos.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  103,878,855  pesos,  whereas  the 
figures  for  exports  to  that  country  amounted  to  204,437,393  pesos. 
The  outlook  for  the  current  year  promises  even  larger  business  be¬ 
tween  the  two  republics.  {Chile,  New  York,  November,  1928.) 


COSTA  RICA 

Exportation  of  bananas  and  cacao  beans. — According  to  data 
submitted  by  the  consul  general  of  the  I’nited  States  in  San  Josd,  a 
total  of  5,083,004  stems  of  bananas  and  5,520,459  pounds  of  cacao 
beans  were  exported  through  the  ports  of  Limon,  Sixaola,  and  Punta 
Arenas  from  January  1,  to  September  20,  1928.  Of  the  bananas 
exported  the  largest  number,  or  4,053,539  stems,  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  while  1,028,024  stems  were  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  2,101  stems  to  France.  A  total  of  2,132,480  pounds  of 
cacao  beans  was  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  3,387,979  pounds 
to  other  countries. 
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CUBA 

Government  commercial  agents. — The  Department  of  State 
recently  decided  to  send  commercial  agents  with  diplomatic  status  to 
the  nations  and  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  One  will  go  to  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other  Antilles, 
ending  his  tour  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  while  another  will  go 
to  the  continental  countries  from  Mexico  southward,  traveling  as  far 
as  Colombia.  These  agents  will  have  samples  of  Cuban  products  with 
prices,  shipping  costs,  and  other  information. 

GUATEMALA 

Pineapple  cannery. — An  experiment  in  the  production  and  can¬ 
ning  of  pineapples  has  been  started  on  a  small  scale  in  Guatemala  by  a 
private  concern.  It  is  stated  that  300  cases  of  the  canned  product 
have  already  been  shipped  to  Europe,  and  that  if  the  venture  is  found 
to  be  successful,  production  will  be  gradually  increased. 

Improvements  in  cement  plant. — A  new  kiln  wdth  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  of  300  barrels  of  180  kilograms  each  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  pounds)  has  been  installed  in  the  cement  plant  near  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  bringing  the  total  output  possible  to  oOO  barrels  a  day. 
Although  this  is  the  only  cement  plant  in  Guatemala,  it  is  thought 
that  the  production  will  more  than  care  for  the  needs  of  the  Republic. 

Guatemalan  new's  films. — A  local  company  has  been  organized 
for  the  production  for  exhibition  abroad  of  new's  reels  stressing  the 
progress  of  the  country. 

URUGUAY 

National  industrial  exposition. — After  a  long  period  of  prep¬ 
aration,  the  National  Industrial  Exposition  in  Montevideo  was 
formally  declared  opened  on  October  11,  1928,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  counselors  of  state,  ministers,  members  ot 
the  judiciary  and  legislature,  the  diplomatic  corps,  other  high  func¬ 
tionaries,  and  representative  of  the  press.  More  than  400  national 
industrial  plants  were  represented  by  attractive  e.xhibits  which  made 
clear  to  the  thousands  w’ho  saw  them  the  number  and  importance  of 
Uruguayan  industries  and  manufactures.  It  is  believed  that  the 
interest  shown  in  the  exposition  by  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
producer  points  to  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

Government-owned  packing  plant. — As  a  result  of  the  passage 
and  promulgation  of  a  law  of  August  24,  1928,  a  Government-owned 
refrigerating  and  packing  plant  is  to  be  established  in  Montevideo 
with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  pesos. 

Appointment  of  commissions. — A  committee  of  two  from  the 
National  Products  Mercantile  Chamber  was  appointed  by  a  decree 
24429— 29— Bull.  1—6 
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of  September  14,  1928,  to  study  and  formulate  measures  that  will 
increase  the  production  and  sale  of  wool.  On  the  same  date  another 
committee,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Committee,  was  appointed.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Labor  Bureau,  the  Director  General  of  Statistics, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Ajjriculture. 

VENEZUELA 

Exports  through  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guaira. — According 
to  data  submitted  by  the  consul  of  the  Cnited  States  in  Puerto 
Cabello,  4,138,127  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  national 
products  were  exported  through  that  port  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1928.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  decrease  in  volume  of  exports  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  same  period  of  1927,  which  reached  6,024,778 
kilograms,  was  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  coffee  exported 
and  the  fact  that  no  cattle  were  exported.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  export  of  brown  sugar  and  hides.  Available  sta¬ 
tistics  from  unofficial  sources,  quoted  by  the  United  States  consul 
in  Caracas,  show  the  exports  of  coffee  and  cacao  through  the  port 
of  La  Guaira  during  the  same  period  to  have  been  483,821  and 
676,335  kilograms,  respectively. 

Refrigerating  plant  in  AIaracay. — Information  has  been 
received  that  the  new  beef  refrigerating  plant  in  Maracay  has  been 
placed  in  operation,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
shipment  of  refrigerated  beef  to  other  cities  of  the  Republic  for 
sale. 


COMMUNICATIONS  and 
TRANSPORTmON 


ARGENTINA 


Argentine  Touring  Club. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Argentine 
Touring  Club  reports  w'ere  made  on  a  number  of  matters.  Among 
some  of  the  facts  brought  out  were  the  following: 

The  recent  membership  drive  brought  in  over  3,000  new  members.  As  a 
result  of  the  successful  excursion  to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  in  August,  1928, 
which  was  organized  in  cooperation  with  the  touring  clubs  of  those  countries, 
the  Argentine  Touring  Club  is  planning  another  excursion  to  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia  when  the  Second  South  American  Travel  Congress  takes  place  in  the 
city  of  Lima  in  March,  1929. 

An  automobile  trip  is  also  being  arranged  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Chile,  between  January  31  and  February  27,  1929.  Dr.  Julio  C.  Borda, 
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president  of  the  Argentine  National  Touring  Club,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Deputies,  will  present  a  bill  to  that  bodj-  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  paved  road  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Rosario  and  Cdrdoba. 

Buenos  Aires-Asunci6n  air  mail. — On  September  12,  1928,  a 
trial  flight  was  made  by  Pilot  Juan  Mermoz  in  a  plane  of  the  Aero- 
posta  Argentina  from  the  General  Pacheco  Airdrome,  Buenos  Aires, 
to  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  whence  he  later  flew  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  trip  was  made  as  a  preparation  for  the  new  air-mail  service  to 
be  opened  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion. 

BOLIVIA 

Construction  of  Yungas  highway  begun. — Work  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  highway  to  the  North  and  South  Yungas  -Valleys  is 
reported  to  have  been  begun  at  Hichuloma  on  September  26,  1928. 

Telephone  statistics. — The  number  of  telephones  and  appro.xi- 
mate  kilometers  of  line  (kilometer  eiiuals  0.62  mile)  in  the  principal 
Bolivian  cities  is  reported  to  be  as  follows: 


Cities 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
tele- 
pliones 

1 

1 

Length 
of  line 

1 

1 

Cities 

Num-  1 
ber  of 
tele¬ 
phones 

Length 
of  line 

i 

La  Paz _ 

1,  260 
!  530 

Kilo¬ 

meters 

3,  152 
326 

1 

1  60 

Kilo¬ 
meters 
\  70 

Oruro _ _ 

Sucre _ _ 

122 

1  153 

Cochabamba _ 

j  360 

320 

Potosf _ 

1  230 

'  97 

1 

Cablegraphic  communication. — A  cablegraphic  conversation 
between  representatives  of  business  houses  in  La  Paz  and  Santiago, 
Chile,  respectively,  took  place  on  October  19,  1928.  Not  only  was 
this  the  first  time  such  an  experiment  had  been  made  by  either  city 
but  a  record  time  of  three  minutes  was  established  as  the  interval 
between  replies. 

BRAZIL 

South  American  altitude  record. — Maj.  Lysias  Rodrigues, 
flying  alone  in  his  Breguet  19  plane,  recently  broke  the  altitude  record 
for  South  America  by  flying  to  a  height  of  7,100  meters,  thus  surpass¬ 
ing  his  own  record  of  6,700  meters  in  1921. 

Railroads. — The  Government  of  Sao  Paulo  has  opened  a  credit  of 
50,000  contos  for  the  extension  of  the  Sorocaba  Line  as  far  as  Santos. 

Automobile  touring. — The  Automobile  Club  of  Brazil  has  re¬ 
quested  the  senate  to  pass  a  law  whereby  motorists  holding  certain 
credentials  might  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country  without  paying 
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duty  on  their  cars.  It  is  expected  that  this  measure  will  j;ive  a  »reat 
impetus  to  the  touriii"  of  foreijjners  in  Brazil. 

CHILE 

National  Touring  Society. — The  National  Tourin"  Society  was 
established  in  Santiafio  on  September  14,  1928,  in  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion  of  Chile,  with  the  object  of  promotiiifr  tourist  travel  to  and 
in  Chile.  Amonj;  those  present  were  representatives  of  the  State  rail¬ 
roads,  the  Transandine  Railway,  the  South  American  Steamship  Co., 
the  Military  Railroad  from  Puento  Alto  to  Volcan,  and  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Clubs  of  Santiafro  and  Valparaiso.  Chile  is  said  to  he  a 
favorite  seaside  resort  of  Argentines,  and  in  the  south  possesses  un¬ 
surpassed  lake  and  mountain  scenery.  The  grandeur  of  the  Andes  is 
well  known. 

CUBA 

Santiago  de  Cuba  Air  Port. — In  November  work  was  begun  on 
the  construction  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  Air  Port  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  which  will  be  one  of  the  Cuban  stops  on  the  new'  line  from 
Miami,  Fla.,  to  Haiti  and  Porto  Rico. 

Radio  lectures. — The  Departments  of  Communication,  Public 
Health  and  Charity,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  In¬ 
struction  and  Fine  Arts  will  cooperate  in  the  radio  broadcasting  of 
news,  and  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  lectures  to  be 
undertaken  by  stations  to  be  installed  in  Habana,  Santa  Clara,  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  Receiving  sets  with  amplifiers  are  to  be  installed 
in  various  cities  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Highway  maintenance. — With  a  view  to  facilitating  one  of  the 
aspects  of  highway  maintenance,  the  National  Congress  recently 
passed  a  law  declaring  the  nationalization  of  all  intersections  of 
national  highways  in  the  towns  through  which  they  pass,  and  de¬ 
creeing  that  the  maintenance  of  pavements  and  gutters  at  said 
crossroads  shall  come  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works,  both  as  to  the  practical  end  of  the  work  and 
the  funds  expended. 

ECUADOR 

Extension  of  tramway  service. — According  to  an  executive 
decree  of  September  4,  1928,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Quito  was 
authorized  to  grant  to  the  National  Tramway  Co.  the  exclusive 
right  to  establish  and  exploit  tramway-lines  uniting  the  capital  with 
any  other  towns  or  places  in  the  Canton  of  Quito.  This  special  priv¬ 
ilege  will  last  30  years. 
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GUATEMALA 

Commercial  air  service. — The  three  airplanes  purchased  from  a 
California  manufacturing;  plant  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
with  funds  collected  by  popular  subscription  last  year  have  been 
received  and  their  parts  assembled,  the  first  trial  Highlit  having  been 
made  on  October  11,  1928.  These  planes  will  form  the  nucleus  for 
a  commercial  flotilla  to  fly  on  routes  between  the  various  cities  of 
the  Kepuhlic.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  air  fields  in  Flores,  Coban,  Salama,  Huehuetenango,  San 
Marcos,  and  Jutiapa. 

Mexico-Guatemala  air-mail  AGREE.MENT. — According  to  infor¬ 
mation  received  through  the  press,  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
by  the  Director  General  of  the  Postal  Service  with  the  Mexican 
Postal  Service  whereby  on  the  payment  of  special  fees  Guatemalan 
correspondence  may  be  sent  over  the  Mexico-Tuxpan-Tampico,  the 
Mexico-Laredo,  and  the  Vera  Cruz-M4rida  air-mail  routes.  Service 
was  begun  over  the  Mexico-Tuxpan-Tampico  route  on  September  25, 
1928. 

HONDURAS 

New  STEAMSHIP  LINE. — On  October  9,  1928,  a  weekly  steamship 
service  was  inaugurated  between  Puerto  Barrios  and  Tela. 

New  HIGHWAY. — The  highway  projected  between  the  cities  of 
Ocotepeque  and  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  is  expected  to  materialize  at 
an  early  date. 

MEXICO 

Increased  communications. — In  the  State  of  Tabasco,  one  of  the 
Republic’s  richest  in  tropical  products,  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  road  construction,  according  to  a  statement 
recently  made  to  the  Mexico  City  press  by  the  General  Inspector  of 
Highways  in  that  State.  Two  important  new  highways  start  from 
Villahermosa,  capital  of  said  Federal  State.  One  of  them  traverses 
various  municipalities  in  the  region  of  Chontalpa,  the  wealthiest  and 
up  to  now  the  least  accessible  region.  The  other  road  unites  great 
plantations  and  sugar  refineries  with  the  Grijalva  River,  the  principal 
waterway  of  the  State,  which  is  the  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico  for 
the  products  of  that  region.  These  two  highways  form  a  part  of 
the  extensive  road  system  that  is  rapidly  growing  throughout  the 
State. 

Progress  in  aviation. — Air  communications  have  been  on  a 
steady  increase  in  the  Republic  during  the  past  months.  The 
recently  opened  Tejeria-Mdrida  route  uniting  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz  with  those  of  Tabasco  and  Yucatan  will  greatly  lessen  the  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  mail  from  other  parts  of  the  countrx’  to  those  southern 
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States  of  the  Republic.  On  the  inauguration  of  the  aforesaid  route 
the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation  published  the  following  interesting 
data:  There  are  at  present  the  following  air-mail  and  passenger 
routes:  Mexico-Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexieo-Tuxpan -Tampico,  and  Teje- 
ria-M6rida.  On  these  routes  4,258  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
mile)  are  flown  daily,  without  including  local  flights,  which  are 
reckoned  to  be  over  900  kilometers  a  day.  Annual  statistics  reveal 
these  eloquent  figures:  Kilometei-s  flown  in  1923,  18,000;  in  1924, 
20,000;  in  1925,  140,000;  in  1926,  190,000;  and  in  1927,  230,000. 
It  is  calculated  that  by  the  end  of  1928  about  1,000,000  kilometers 
will  have  been  covered  by  flights,  with  an  efficiency  of  97  to  99  per 
cent  and  without  any  accident  entailing  serious  loss  of  life. 

NICARAGUA 

New  telegraph  line. — A  new  telegraph  line  will  shortly  be  con¬ 
structed  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  with  a  view  to  insuring 
uninterrupted  communications  in  the  event  of  any  disturbances 
affecting  the  line  already  in  existence.  The  new  line  will  be  con¬ 
structed  by  Nicaragua  from  Sapoa  to  Pena  Blanca,  and  from  there 
Costa  Rica  undertakes  to  carry  it  as  far  as  La  Cruz. 

Highway  system. — At  the  end  of  August  last  several  engineers 
representing  a  highway  construction  company  arrived  in  Nicaragua 
from  New  York  to  study  the  question  of  building  a  highway  system 
throughout  the  Republic. 

PARAGUAY 

Model  road. — Good  Roads  Day  was  observed  in  a  special  manner 
in  Asunci6n  on  September  5,  1928,  by  the  Paraguayan  Touring  Club, 
when  a  stretch  of  macadamized  pavement  180  meters  (meter  equals 
3.28  feet)  in  length  constructed  by  the  club  at  a  cost  of  90,000  pesos 
paper  was  opened  to  traffic.  As  an  experiment,  basaltic  rock  found 
in  abundant  quantities  throughout  the  Republic  was  used  as  the 
principal  construction  material,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  successful 
use  in  this  case  will  prove  its  practicability  for  further  highway 
construction. 

PERU 

Good  Roads  Day. — Good  Roads  Day  was  celebrated  in  Lima  on 
October  5,  1928,  beginning  with  a  parade  to  “Patria  Nueva  Avenue,” 
opened  to  the  public  that  day,  the  parade  being  led  by  President 
Legufa  in  his  automobile,  followed  by  cabinet  officers,  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  representatives  of  Congress,  publie  officials, 
and  others,  making  in  all  some  3,000  automobiles.  The  way  was 
kept  open  along  the  avenue  to  Bella  Vista  by  school  children.  Upon 
the  opening  of  the  “Patria  Nueva”  section  of  the  new  coastal  avenue. 
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which  is  between  Bellavista  and  San  Miguel,  the  President  made  an 
address,  saying; 

♦  *  *  The  future  and  the  prosperity  of  Peru  are  in  its  roads.  This  the 
Incas  understood  when  they  built  gigantic  roads  over  the  Andes  which  have 
been  tlie  astonishment  of  subsequent  generations.  Though  long  unused  and 
covered  with  vegetation,  to-day  we  wish  after  centuries  to  uncover  them  to 
carry  over  the  same  route  tlie  railway  which  is  to  unite  Buenos  Aires  with  New 
York  *  *  *. 

The  press  gives  the  following  interesting  facts  about  roads  in  Peru : 

During  1927  the  total  expenditure  for  roads  was  approximately  1,000,000 
Peruvian  pounds.  There  are  at  present  20,000  kilometers  of  highway  in  Peru, 
of  which  4,000  were  constructed  during  1927.  Of  the  roads  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior,  two — the  Trujillo-Huamachuco-Cajabamba  road  and  the  Chilete- 
Cajamarca  road — cross  the  Andes,  and  shortly  the  Canta-Cerro  de  Pasco,  the 
Yauyos-Huancayo,  and  the  Puquio-.\bancay  roads  will  also  surmount  this  great 
range.  There  is  also  a  road  toward  the  Huancabamba  River,  the  lowest  pass 
over  the  .Andes  giving  entrance  to  the  .Amazon  Basin. 

Railroad  contract. — The  Peruvian  press  on  October  12,  1928, 
published  a  dispatch  from  London  which  stated  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  which  has  the  guano  monopoly, 
had  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  the  Peruvian  Government  by  which 
they  will  maintain  the  railroads  of  Peru  under  a  permanent  contract. 
This  contract  must  be  ratified  by  the  Peruvian  Congress.  In  return 
for  the  concession  the  Peruvian  Corporation  will  cede  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  residue  of  guano  and  make  the  eight  and  one-half  annual 
payments,  amounting  to  £80,000  each,  which  under  the  old  terms 
the  corporation  would  have  paid  the  Government.  The  corporation 
will  also  paj'  £247,000  for  agreed  adjustment  of  taxes. 

URUGUAY 

Uruguaa'an  Federation  for  Highway  Education. — A  com¬ 
munication  was  received  by  the  Bulletin  during  October  stating 
that  the  following  have  been  named  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Uruguayan  Federation  for  Highway  Education:  Sr. 
don  Victor  Benavidez,  president;  Sr.  don  Victor  B.  Sudriers,  vice 
president;  Sr.  don  Augustin  Maggi,  secretary;  Sr.  don  Carlos  Praderi, 
assistant  secretary;  and  Mr.  Edward  Butts,  treasurer;  other  members 
being  Sr.  don  Juan  M.  Ramasso,  Sr.  don  Franco  P.  Vazquez,  Sr. 
don  Hipolito  Gallinal,  Sr.  don  C.  Alonso  Montano,  Sr.  Juan  A. 
Alvarez  Cortfe,  Sr.  don  Donato  Gaminara,  and  Sr.  don  Jos4  Luis 
Santayana. 

Construction  activities. — Before  its  adjournment  on  October 
15,  1928,  Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of  17,000,000  pesos 
over  a  period  of  six  years  in  the  construction  of  port  works  and  high¬ 
ways,  and  approved  another  bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
La  Plata-Palmira,  Treinta  y  Tres-Rio  Branco,  Florid a-Sarandi  del 
Yi,  and  Florida-Montevideo  lines  on  the  State  railways.  ,  , 
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Japanese  immigration. — On  Aufriist  11,  1928,  the  South  America 
Development  Co.  was  established  in  Tokio  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Amazonas  and  for  the  colonization 
of  Japanese  emip:rants  in  that  territory.  Among  the  60,000  Japanese 
living  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are  many  who  oppose  the  plan 
of  colonization  in  Amazonas,  alleging  that  it  would  be  unfavorable  to 
all  concerned  if  the  limited  subsidy  from  the  Government  of  Tokio 
were  deviated  into  two  fields  of  activity,  one  in  the  south  and  one  in 
the  north.  The  Japanese  newspaper  Osaka  Mainichi  points  to  the 
following  three  factors  in  favor  of  Japanese  colonization  in  Brazil; 
(1)  The  promotion  of  friendly  relations  with  Brazil,  one  of  the  few 
countries  which  open  their  doors  to  Japanese  immigration;  (2)  the 
advisability  of  the  Japanese  exploring  the  rich  possibilities  of  Ama¬ 
zonas;  (3)  the  desirability  of  showing  the  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  in 
colonization  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  to  the  mutual  profit  of  both 
countries. 

The  Brazilian  consul  at  Kobe  has  asked  the  Commercial  Association 
of  Para  for  samples  of  exportable  products,  so  that  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  Japanese  steamship  line  to  Para  may  be  considered. 


CHILE 

Colonization. — According  to  the  weekly  cable  letter  issued 
October  25,  1928,  by  the  Chilean  consul  general  in  New  York,  9,668 
parcels  of  land  have  been  auctioned  off  to  date  in  the  southern 
Provinces — 5,750  of  them  to  Chilean  settlers,  2,541  to  immigrants 
under  contract,  and  292  to  voluntary  foreign  settlers. 

COLOMBIA 

Japanese  immigration. — In  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
Ministry  of  Industries  took  under  consideration  a  contract  between 
the  chief  of  the  Immigration  and  Colonization  Office  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  envoy  of  Japan  on  the  immigration  of  Japanese  families  into 
Colombia  for  the  colonization  of  the  plains  of  San  Martin.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Government  obligates  itself  to  turn 
over  to  the  immigrants  100,000  hectares  of  land  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice. 
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PARAGUAY 

Colonization. — A  contract  for  the  surveying  and  subdivision  of 
e.xtensive  lands  held  by  the  Government  in  the  Department  of  Villa 
de  San  Pedro  has  been  concluded  and  their  colonization  will  soon  be 
begun.  This  enterprise  will  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  colonization  schemes  of  the  Republic,  both  because  of  the 
large  area  in  question  and  the  fertility  of  the  land. 


Strikes  in  Buenos  Aires. — The  oi^an  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of 
Anrcntina  gives  the  following  information  on  strikes  in  Buenos  Aires 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1928: 

During  the  fir.st  six  months  of  1928  there  were  71  strikes  in  the  Federal  Capital, 
which  affected  50,001  workers.  Of  these,  36,668  were  men,  7,820  women,  and 
5,513  minors.  During  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  20  strikes 
were  declared  which  involved  18,231  workers,  showing  an  increase  for  1928  of 
51  strikes  and  of  31,770  strikers.  Of  the  71  strikes  mentioned,  23  concerned 
wages;  5,  working  hours;  31,  organization;  8,  conditions  of  labor;  and  4,  other 
causes.  The  greatest  number  of  strikes  in  1928  occurred  in  the  textile  industry. 

New  general  post  and  telegraph  office  building. — On 
September  28,  1928,  the  new  seven-story  general  post  and  telegraph 
office  building  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  17,025, lo4  pesos  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services. 

BOLIVIA 


New  building  for  ministry. — According  to  information  received 
through  the  consul  of  the  I’nited  States  in  La  Paz,  the  new  building 
under  construction  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  been  completed 
and  occupied  by  that  department,  the  offices  of  the  Permanent  Fiscal 
Commission,  and  the  Comptroller  General.  Its  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  653,000  bolivianos. 

City  improvement. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  civic  council  providing  for  the  improvement  of  Miraflores,  a 
suburb  of  La  Paz,  a  number  of  its  residents  assembled  on  October  20, 
1028,  and  planted  500  trees  along  the  streets  and  in  the  parks. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Fourth  Congress  of  Labor. — In  the  town  of  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros,  in  the  middle  of  October  last,  was  held  the  Fourth  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Dominican  Confederation  of  Labor,  attended  by  numer¬ 
ous  delegates  of  the  various  unions  of  the  Republic.  In  addition  to 
the  designation  of  the  new  executive  council,  the  discussions  and 
papers  presented  to  the  congress  resulted  in  the  passage  of  various 
important  resolutions,  some  of  which  are  the  following: 

It  is  declared  that  complete  solidarity  must  exist  among  all  workers  who  are 
members  of  the  confederation,  under  penalty  of  two  months’  suspension  or 
expulsion  in  case  of  repetition  of  the  offense;  it  is  recommended  that  judicial, 
communal,  and  executive  councils  be  created;  workers  are  reminded  of  their 
obligation  to  attend  night  schools;  it  is  recommended  that  national  unions  be 
created  for  each  trade;  and,  finally,  it  is  re.solvcd  to  ask  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  to  create  a  bureau  of  labor  and  to  pass  the  necessary  labor  legislation. 

Embellishment  of  Santo  Domingo. — On  November  1,  1928, 
President  Vazquez  created,  by  e.xecutive  decree,  a  commission  for 
the  development  and  embellishment  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
which  commission  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive,  decide 
upon  the  investment  of  sums  voted  for  that  purpose,  organizing 
competitions  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  respective  works. 
The  commission  is  composed  of  distinguished  Dominicans. 

HONDURAS 

New  place  of  amusement. — Thanks  to  the  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  in  the  city  of  La  Ceiba,  a  fine  pier  will  soon  be 
constructed  there,  serving  both  as  a  promenade  and  a  place  of 
amusement. 

Water  and  light  at  Comayagua. — On  October  12,  1928,  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  received  at  Comayagua  from  the  President  of  the  Republic 
stating  that  a  contract  had  been  approved  on  that  same  day  for  the 
supplying  of  that  town  with  water  and  light.  The  treasury  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  holds  50,000  pesos  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Potable  water  at  Colinas. — On  September  20,  1928,  the  town  of 
Colinas  began  to  utilize  its  new  supply  of  potable  water.  All  instal¬ 
lations  pertaining  thereto  are  ample  in  size  and  of  the  latest  design. 

NICARAGUA 

City  hall. — On  August  9  of  last  year  the  city  council  of  Managua, 
headed  by  the  mayor,  took  possession  of  the  fine  new  city  hall. 
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PARAGUAY 

New  Government  buildings  opened. — Information  has  been 
received  that  the  new  building  for  the  Navy  Department  has  been 
completed.  It  was  occupied  by  the  department  about  the  middle  of 
Septemhor.  A  new  office  has  also  been  erected  for  the  radiotelegraph 
station  in  Asuncion. 

SALVADOR 

Phogress  at  Berlin. — The  town  of  Berlin,  which  is  said  to  have 
the  best  stone-paved  streets  in  the  Republic  as  well  as  fine  and  well- 
kept  parks,  is  also  being  endowed  with  other  public  works  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  beneficent  purpose.  One  of  these  is  the  Meardi  School, 
which  is  nearing  completion.  This  building,  which  contains  six 
well-lighted  and  commodious  rooms,  is  a  gift  of  Sr.  Mauricio  Meardi. 
Another  public  institution  is  a  hospital  for  the  needy  sick.  Funds 
for  this  hospital  were  raised  by  private  contributions  of  money,  land, 
and  buildings. 

VENEZUELA 

Construction  of  houses  for  laborers. — A  large  subdivision  in 
Caracas  known  as  San  Agustln  del  Sur  is  now  being  built  up  with 
houses  for  laborers  by  a  firm  under  contract  with  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  Labor  Bank.  These  houses,  of  which  nearly  a  hundred  are 
expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next  two  or  three  months,  will 
be  sold  to  laborers  at  reasonable  sums  on  long-term  payments  and 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  They  are  of  two  types,  having  either  three 
or  four  rooms,  but  both  have  all  modern  conveniences  and  yards. 
The  streets  of  the  subdivision  will  be  paved  with  concrete. 

New  aviation  field. — It  was  reported  on  September  8,  1928,  that 
the  Governor  of  Apure  had  approved  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  aviation  field  in  San  Fernando  with  an  area  of  160,000  square 
meters  (square  meter  equals  10.26  square  feet). 

“Bulletin  of  Department  of  Public  Works.” — The  first  copies 
of  the  Bulletin  oj  the  Department  of  Public  }Yorl-s,  which  will  be  the 
official  publication  of  that  division  of  the  Government,  made  their 
appearance  on  September  27,  1928. 
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Budget  for  1929. — Recapitulated  according  to  main  headings  of 
expenditure,  the  budget  for  1929  was  passed  by  Congress  as  follows; 


F.xponililurcs  Papi>r  pi>sos 

Congress . . . . . . . . .  (i,  383,  511 

Ministry  of  Interior _ _  110,  573,  240 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs _ _ _ _ _  6,051,034 

Ministry  of  Finance _ _ _ _ _  27,602,  138 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction . . . 147,  797,  756 

Ministry  of  War _ 67,  587,  321 

Ministry  of  Marine _ 46,  816,  045 

Ministry  of  .Agriculture . 22,  198,  236 

Mini.stry  of  Public  Works . . 23,  640,  165 

Pensions  and  allowances _ _ _  28,  220,  992 

Service  of  the  public  debt . . . 216,  661,  016 


Total... _ _ _ _ _  704,131,454 


Ptiblic  works  to  the  amount  of  158,000,000  pesos  will  be  covered 
by  bonds  of  the  internal  debt,  and  the  sum  of  28,644,225  pesos, 
allow'ed  for  subsidies  and  charity,  will  be  met  chiefly  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  national  lottery. 

BOLIVIA 

Government  loan. — A  total  authorized  issue  of  $23,000,000  in 
7  per  cent  external  secured  sinking  fund  bonds,  dated  September  1, 
1928,  and  maturing  March  1,  1969,  were  put  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  during  September,  1928.  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  furnished  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  about  $15,000,000  of 
the  proceeds  of  this  issue  will  be  used  to  retire  existing  indebtedness 
through  the  redemption  of  secured  external  obligations  under  the 
Quillacollo-Arani  Railroad  loan,  the  loan  for  the  sanitation  of  La 
Paz  and  Cochabamba,  and  the  Potosi-Sucre  Railroad  loan,  while  the 
balance  will  be  utilized  for  the  further  reduction  of  floating  indebt¬ 
edness,  investment  in  railroads,  construction  of  highways,  and  other 
purposes. 

BRAZIL 

Sao  Paulo  loan. — A  bond  issue  of  £1,250,000,  part  of  a  total  of 
£5,000,000,  was  placed  in  Ijondon  last  September  by  the  Bank  of 
Sao  Paulo  at  94  The  bonds  hear  6  per  cent  interest  and  fall  due 
in  1948.  Previous  issues  to  the  amount  of  £2,500,000  had  already 
been  made. 
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COLOMBIA 

Loans  in  1928. — The  press  announces  the  following;  official  figures 
on  loans  made  to  the  nation,  various  Departments,  and  certain  banks 


in  the  fii’st  half  of  1928: 

Municipality  of  Barraiu|uilla _ $500,000 

Department  of  Antioquia _ _  3,  750,  000 

Republic  of  Colombia _ _ _  35,  000,  000 

Department  of  Cundinamarca _  12,  000,  000 

Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank _ _  5,000,000 

Bogota  Mortgage  Bank _  8,  000,  000 

Department  of  .\ntio(|uia _ _  4,  350,  000 

Municijjality  of  Medellin . . . . . .  9,000,  000 

Bank  of  Colombia _ _ 1,000,000 

Municipality  of  Cali _ _ _  635,  000 


Total . . . . . . .  79,235,000 


The  total  of  the  loans  contracted  in  the  above-mentioned  period 
is  larger  than  that  of  loans  contracted  during  1926  or  1927,  which 
amounted  to  $34,000,000  in  the  former  year  and  $67,464,000  in  the 
latter.  The  total  debt  for  the  nation,  representing  both  public  and 
private  borrowings,  is  $217,531,997. 

COSTA  RICA 

Increase  in  amount  of  insurance  written. — In  a  report  of  the 
National  Insurance  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  dated  September  30,  1928, 
published  in  La  Gaceta  of  October  5,  1928,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount 
of  insurance  written  in  Costa  Rica  had  reached  the  sum  of  67,828,818 
colones,  divided  among  the  various  classes  as  follows:  Life  insurance, 
8,373,000  colones;  fire  insurance,  55,783,994  colones;  and  employers’ 
liability,  3,671,824  colones.  These  figures  reveal  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  amount  reported  written  less  than  a  year  previous, 
or  on  December  31,  1927,  when  the  total  amount  written  w'as 
60,531,103  colones.  The  same  statement  shows  that  the  bank  had 
a  capital  of  4,000,000  colones  and  a  surplus  and  reserve  amounting 
to  2,208,552  colones,  respectively,  on  September  30,  1928. 

Currency  circulation  of  Costa  Rica. — The  general  currency 
circulation  of  Costa  Rica  as  of  September  30,  1928,  was  reported  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  to  be  as  follows: 


Colones 

Notes  of  the  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica _ _ _  15,  650,  000 

Bills  of  the  Caja  de  Conversidn _ _ _  6,  209,  488 

Recoined  silver _  1,  450,  000 

Copper _ _ _ _ _  575,  000 


Total . . . .  23,884,488 


ECUADOR 

Banking  institution. — The  amendments  which,  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  dated  September  8,  1928,  are  made  to  the  law  on  pensions. 
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savings  and  cooperative  societies,  mentioned  by  the  Bulletin  in  its 
August,  1928,  issue,  give  to  the  pension  fund  created  by  said  law  the 
character  of  a  banking  institution. 

Besides  being  assigned  an  authorized  capital  of  12,000,000  sucres,  it 
is  empowered  to  execute  the  following  transactions;  To  make  loans 
to  the  public,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statutes;  to  discount 
and  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  promissorv^  notes,  and  other 
documents;  to  receive  deposits,  payable  at  sight  or  at  term,  of  the 
Government,  municipalities,  and  public  institutions;  to  make  collec¬ 
tions,  payments,  and  transfers;  to  effect  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
drafts,  silver  and  gold  currency,  and  bank  notes  of  foreign  banks;  to 
grant  long-term  letters  of  credit ;  and  to  buy  and  sell  mortgage  bonds. 

The  pension  fund  will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  and  the  State  will  con¬ 
tribute  an  annual  amount  of  500,000  sucres  until  the  capital  author¬ 
ized  has  been  totally  covered,  also  undertaking  to  meet  any  deficits 
in  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  retirement  pensions. 

MEXICO 

Bankers’  Association. — The  Mexican  Bankers’  Association  was 
oi^anized  last  November  in  Mexico  City,  a  step  of  great  importance 
for  the  banking  system  as  well  as  for  the  economics  and  finance  of  the 
country  in  general.  At  the  opening  meeting  there  were  present  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  representatives  of  the  28  banking  institutions 
of  the  Republic  and  of  their  47  branches.  In  the  words  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Mexican  banker  on  this  occasion,  the  principal  aims  of 
the  association  are  to  foster  and  promote  closer  relations  among  all 
member  banks  and  corporations,  and  to  safeguard  and  advance  the 
interests  of  Mexican  commerce  by  every  means  authorized  by  the  law. 

PARAGUAY 


Budget  for  year  1928-29. — The  general  budget  of  Paraguay  for 
the  year  1928-29  was  adopted  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  August  31,  1928.  Authorized  expenditures  were  as  follows: 


Gold  peso.s 

Paper  |)eso.s 

Leeislature.  .  : 

5,  274,  800.  04 

39,  917,  875.  08 
1,  550,  400.  00 
21,  839,  837.  40 
47,  464,  090.  92 
64,  925,  335.  92 
3,  562,  100.  00 
19,  055,  526.  18 

Departments: 

Interior _ _ _ 

Foreign  Relations _ _ _ 

Treasury _ 

Civil  Justice  and  Public  Instruction . 

War  and  Navv _ 

Public  Works _ 

Public  debt _ 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

152,  860.  04 
226,  980.  00 
52,  101.  96 
114,759.96 
69,  600.  00 
17,  400.  00 
537,  096.  71 

1,  170,  798.  67 

203,  589,  965.  54 
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Receipts  were  estimated  as  follows: 


Customhouse  receipts . 

Internal  taxes - - - 

Telephone  and  telegraph  charges 

Various  resources _ _ 

Extraordinary  items . . 


Gold  pesos 


I,  143,  043.  00 
5,  600.  00 
450.  00 
151,  335.  00 
1,  100.  00 


Paper  pesos 


116,  624,  000.  00 
64,  782,  650.  00 
6,  561,  000.  00 
9,  949,  500.  00 
102,  000.  00 


Total 


1,  301,  539.  00 


198,  019,  150.  00 


Institute  of  Argentine-American  Culture. — The  Institute  of 
Ai^entine-American  Culture  is  sending  a  party  of  about  20  Argentine 
teachers  and  members  of  other  professions  to  the  United  States  for 
which  purpose,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
intermediary,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  con¬ 
tributed  $6,000,  while  the  Institute  of  International  Education  has 
planned  and  will  conduct  the  tour.  The  party  is  to  arrive  in  the 
United  States  January  15,  1929,  returning  to  Buenos  Aires  on  a  ship 
sailing  March  9.  The  cities  to  be  visited  will  probably  be  New' 
York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
where  the  schools,  libraries,  museums,  and  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions  will  be  inspected.  It  is  possible  that  some  members  of  the 
group  will  be  prepared  to  deliver  lectures  during  the  tour. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  institute  recently  resolved  to  give  a 
new  series  of  lectures  in  Buenos  Aires  as  follows : 

Ernesto  Nelson,  The  Function  of  the  University  in  the  Life  of  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Juan  Gonzdlez  Calderdn,  The  Influence  of  American  Political  Insti¬ 
tutions  upon  the  Constitutional  Organization  of  Argentina;  Dr.  Raiil  Cibils 
Aguirre,  Child  Welfare  in  the  United  States;  Dr.  Cupertino  del  Campo,  Argen¬ 
tine-American  Relations  in  the  Field  of  Art;  Sr.  Alejandro  Bunge,  Democracy  of 
Modern  Capital  in  the  United  States;  and  Angel  Bohigas,  The  .American  Press. 

First  National  Book  Exposition. — On  September  21,  1928,  the 
First  National  Book  Exposition  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
ceremony  being  attended  by  the  President  of  Argentina,  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction  and  other  distinguished 
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persons.  Dr.  Rodolfo  Ortiz,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  said  in 
his  address;  “It  is  patriotic  and  conducive  to  healthful  social  progress 
to  cultivate  the  love  of  hooks  *  *  *  which  elevate  thought, 

point  the  way  of  duty,  and  widen  man’s  horizons  *  *  *  .  The 

duty  of  the  State  and  the  school  is  to  foster  the  love  of  books  and  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  good  hooks;  otherwise  the  purpose  of 
teaching  people  to  read  is  defeated.” 

The  exposition  was  divided  into  sections  on  school  textbooks,  works 
of  national  authors  (including  Leopoldo  Lugones,  Enrique  Larreta, 
Horacio  Quiroga,  Ricardo  Rojas,  Fernandez  Moreno,  Ricardo  (liiiral- 
des,  Arturo  Capdevila,  B.  del  Campo,  Manuel  Galvez,  and  Roberto 
Payro),  bindings,  illustrations,  and  old  books  and  publications  in 
chronological  order  from  1775  to  1820. 

Argentine  woman  returns  from  study  in  the  United  States. — 
Sehorita  Emilia  Deseo,  who  last  year  enjoyed  a  fellowship  in  the 
United  States  given  by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  is  again  in  Argentina,  where  she  is  in  great  demand  as  a 
speaker.  In  collaboration  with  Prof.  S.  P.  Maddock,  of  the  Colegio 
Americano  e  Instituto  Comercial  Ward,  Buenos  Aires,  she  has 
been  translating  one  of  Kilpatrick’s  books  on  pedagogy  and  is  also 
doing  some  experimental  work  in  intelligence  tests. 

Eighteenth  National  Art  Exhibit. — On  September  22,  1928, 
the  Eighteenth  National  Art  Exhibit  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  first  view  being  attended  by  President  and  Sehora  de  Alvear. 
The  works  exhibited  included  paintings,  sculptures,  and  engravings 
to  the  number  of  332.  Three  paintings  won  prizes  of  5,000  pesos, 
3,000  pesos,  and  2,000  pesos,  respectively,  while  one  prize  of  5,000 
pesos,  one  of  3,000  pesos,  and  three  of  2,000  pesos  were  awarded  to 
sculptures.  As  usual,  the  exhibition  attracted  much  interest,  Argen¬ 
tines  having  a  keen  interest  not  only  in  national  but  also  in  foreign 
art. 

New'  social  institute. — On  August  18  the  new'  social  institute  of 
the  University  of  the  Littoral  w'as  opened  at  Rosario. 

BOLIVIA 

School  notes  from  La  Paz. — Among  the  educational  institutions 
in  the  city  of  La  Paz  are  the  follow'ing:  2  kindergartens,  10  Govern¬ 
ment  primary  schools,  10  municipal  primary  schools,  5  State  suburban 
schools,  4  secondary  schools.  National  Institute  of  Commerce,  Com¬ 
mercial  Night  School,  Evening  High  School,  Industrial  School,  Trade 
and  Industrial  School,  Normal  School  for  Primary  and  Kindergarten 
Teachers,  Higher  Normal  School,  School  of  Political  and  Economic 
Sciences,  Medical  School,  Dental  School,  and  School  of  Pharmacy. 
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BRAZIL 

School  statistics. — According  to  the  annual  message  of  the 
Governor  of  Pernambuco  presented  in  June,  that  State  has  529 
State  primary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  22,900  and  771  municipal 
schools. 

Statistics  for  Bello  Horizonte. — The  following  statistics  for 
schools  in  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte  were  published  in  October: 


Enrollment 


Boys  ^ 

Girls 

904  1 

11 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  School _ 

103  1. 

Official  secondary  schools _ 

741 

40 

Other  secondary  schools _ 

409 

267 

Normal  schools  and  normal  courses _ 

5  , 

841 

Conseryatory  of  music _  _ 

46  ’ 

400 

Seminary _ 

71 

Commercial  schools _ 

880 

311 

School  for  sergeants _ 

97  . 

Trade  school _ _ _ 

Industrial  school  for  girls _  .. 

Charity  and  trade  schools _ 

Federal  primary  schools _ _  . 

State  primary  schools _  _ 

Private  primary  schools . - . . . . 

;  207 

!  284  , 

291  1 
1  7, 686 
568 

122 

172 

211 

6,  444 
500 

Academy  of  Letters. — Oswaldo  Orico,  a  journalist,  was  awarded 
a  prize  by  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  for  his  book  called  “The 
Best  Means  of  Disseminating  Primary  Instruction  in  Brazil.” 

The  Academy  has  approved  of  various  measures  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Brazilian  literature  in  Brazil  and  in  other  countries.  It  has 
also  decided  to  institute  a  fund  for  the  publishing  of  works  of  poor 
authors. 

Sr.  Alberto  de  Oliveira,  one  of  Brazil’s  most  illustrious  poets,  has 
presented  the  academy  with  his  valuable  collection  of  books,  many 
of  which  are  rare  first  editions. 

Education  Week. — The  State  of  Parana  has  had  an  “education 
week,”  in  the  course  of  which  books  W'ere  sold  at  low  prices,  many  lec¬ 
tures  given,  and  numerous  visits  made  to  museums  and  art  galleries. 

chile 

Gabriela  Mistral  on  motion  picture  board. — On  October,  10, 
1928,  word  was  received  in  Chile  from  Paris  that  Gabriela  Mistral, 
famous  Chilean  poet,  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council 
24429— 29— Bull.  1 - 7 
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of  the  International  Motion  Picture  Educative  Institute,  which  is  to 
meet  twice  a  year  in  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leajjue  of 
Nations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Senorita  Mistral  was  appointed 
an  official  of  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
under  the  I^eague  of  Nations  several  years  ago. 

Dean  of  the  school  of  medicine. — On  September  28,  1928,  Dr. 
Ricardo  Donoso  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  fill  the  post 
of  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Chile  left  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  the  late  dean. 

Public  instruction. — According  to  figures  published  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Statistics,  there  were  in  July,  1928,  3,123  primary 
Government  schools,  or  170  fewer  than  in  the  same  month  of  the 
previous  year.  In  spite  of  this  decrease  in  schools,  however,  the 
registration  of  459,777  was  4  per  cent  greater  than  in  1927,  while  the 
attendance  was  8.6  per  cent  greater. 

Intelligence  test. — The  primary  department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  has  recently  published  a  book  on  Intelligence  Tests 
by  the  Binet-Simon  Method,  written  by  Sr.  Luis  A.  Tirapegui, 
professor  of  psychology  in  the  University  of  Chile.  The  primary 
department  is  planning  to  give  at  an  early  date  intelligence  tests 
in  the  first  grade  of  the  schools  so  that  children  may  be  clas.sitied  and 
taught  according  to  their  capacity.  Teachers  are  being  prepared 
for  this  work  through  a  special  course  of  study. 

COLOMBIA 

University  of  Antioquia. — According  to  information  published 
in  July',  the  enrollment  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University 
of  Antioquia  at  Medellin  is  as  follows:  746  in  the  secondary  depart¬ 
ment,  190  in  the  commercial  school,  134  in  the  medical  school,  14  in 
the  school  for  nurses,  and  53  in  the  law  school. 

President  of  the  University  of  Cauca. — In  September,  Dr. 
Guillermo  Valencia,  a  distinguished  Colombian  poet  and  statesman, 
was  appointed  president  of  the  University  of  Cauca,  in  the  city  of 
Popayan. 

COSTA  RICA 

Latest  texts  on  agriculture  for  school. — It  is  reported  by 
the  press  that  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  recently  imported 
a  number  of  the  latest  agricultural  texts  available  from  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  the  books,  the  authorities  of  the 
school  are  making  arrangements  whereby  the  students  may  use 
them  without  having  to  purchase  them. 

CUBA 

Dental  service  in  schools. — In  November,  1928,  18  additional 
dentists  were  appointed  to  the  dental  service  of  the  Department  of 
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Public  Health  and  Charity  to  attend  to  the  dental  work  needed  by 
school  children  throughout  the  Republic. 

Motion  pictures  in  commercial  school. — The  Elementary  Com¬ 
mercial  School  in  Habana,  has  recently  acquired  a  motion-picture 
machine  for  the  illustration  of  lectures  given  on  the  roof.  Once  a 
week  a  lecture  on  an  important  subject  given  outside  of  classes  is 
open  to  the  public. 

Exhibition  of  paintings  for  exhibition  in  Seville. — On 
November  13,  1928,  a  national  exposition  of  fine  arts  was  opened  in 
Habana,  to  which  33  Cuban  artists  contributed  66  works  of  art. 
From  these  a  jury  was  to  select  those  works  to  be  sent  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fine  Arts  Building  at  the  Ibero-American  E.xposition  to  be 
opened  in  Seville  in  March,  1929. 

Cuban  literature  course. — On  October  18,  1928,  a  free  course 
in  Cuban  literature,  open  to  the  public,  was  commenced  in  the 
National  University  in  Habana  by  Doctor  Salazar,  with  a  lecture 
on  Cuban  Lyric  Poetry.  Doctor  Salazar  has  offered  a  prize  to  the 
best  students  in  this  course,  to  stimulate  interest  in  national  liteiature. 

ECUADOR 

Measures  to  prevent  vagrancy  of  minors. — The  Quito  press 
has  recently  published  a  police  regulation  notifying  the  public  that 
all  minors  found  loitering  about  the  streets,  or  engaged  in  any  con¬ 
struction  or  factory  work,  who  do  not  prove  through  certificates  of 
attendance  that  they  are  enrolled  in  some  school,  either  day  or  even¬ 
ing,  will  be  conducted  by  an  officer  to  the  nearest  school.  Fines  will 
be  imposed  upon  those  responsible,  whether  intentionally  or  through 
negligence,  for  the  nonattendance  at  school  of  said  minors. 

Guayaquil  University. — The  University  of  Guayaquil  has  re¬ 
cently  received  from  abroad  machinery  and  material  for  the  printing 
press  of  that  institution,  as  also  apparatus  and  supplies  for  its  labo¬ 
ratory  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  On  receipt  of  both  con¬ 
signments,  an  order  was  given  to  proceed  to  the  equipment  of  the 
premises  already  set  aside  for  the  installation  of  these  two  important 
sections. 

HAITI 

Normal  School  for  Girls. — In  order  to  raise  the  standards  in 
the  Normal  School  for  Girls  a  decree  has  been  issued  limiting  the 
number  of  first-year  students  to  20,  who  must  be  between  15  and  20 
years  of  age,  pass  a  special  examination,  and  present  a  diploma  for 
completed  preliminary  studies  and  a  health  certificate  from  the 
National  Hygiene  Service. 

Haitian  students  in  the  United  States. — See  page  73. 

First  woman  law-school  student. — See  page  105. 
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HONDURAS 

School  savings. — The  town  of  Yoro,  in  the  Department  of  that 
name,  recently  installed  with  much  enthusiasm  a  savings  plan  for 
schools.  Every  pupil  in  the  girls’  school,  without  exception,  has  a 
savings  account. 

Text  book  on  pedagogy. — A  book  on  Elements  oj  General  Pedagogy 
by  Prof.  Miguel  Morazan  was  recently  published  in  the  city  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa.  It  has  been  favorably  reviewed  in  both  Salvador  and  Gua¬ 
temala,  as  well  as  in  Honduras. 

MEXICO 

Congress  of  Physical  Education. — Many  important  and  useful 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  First  Congress  of  Physical  Education 
assembled  last  October  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education.  After  stating  the  object,  the 
ideals,  and  the  value  of  physical  education,  the  congress  outlined 
definite  programs  for  these  activities  in  the  country.  Conspicuous 
among  such  programs  are  those  relating  to  secondary  and  vocational 
schools  and  to  the  working  classes.  These  schools  will  have  calis- 
thenic  exercises,  gymnastics  with  apparatus,  dance  movements,  and 
athletic  games  and  sports,  physical  education  being  obligatory  in 
all  the  schools.  Twice  a  year  there  will  be  a  physical  examination  of 
the  pupils,  besides  which  periodical  interscholastic  tournaments  will 
be  oi^anized. 

With  the  workers,  physical  education  will  serve  to  counteract  the 
harmful  influences  of  environment  and  the  nervous  wear  and  tear 
produced  by  their  occupations.  Recreative  games,  open-air  exercises, 
e.xcursions  into  the  country,  etc.,  will  be  instituted  for  them.  To 
complement  its  work  the  congress  agreed  to  promote  an  intensive 
hygiene  campaign,  for  which  it  wdll  enlist  the  assistance  of  heads  of 
workshops  and  factories  and  of  the  authorities. 

Lectures  on  economic  subjects. — The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  through  its  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Economic  Archives, 
recently  organized  a  series  of  lectures  on  economic  topics,  delivered 
by  distinguished  specialists,  in  which  they  analyzed  several  of  the 
important  problems  of  this  nature  affecting  the  country  and  the 
measures  taken  for  their  solution.  The  subjects  of  these  addresses 
were  the  following:  Construction  of  Highways,  Irrigation,  The  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Various  National  Problems,  The  Bank  of  Mexico,  Agricultural 
Credit  in  Mexico,  Agricultural  Common-land  Banks,  Central  Agri¬ 
cultural  Schools,  and  Rural  Education  in  Mexico. 

NICARAGUA 

Nicaraguan  Academy  and  National  Library. — By  executive 
decree,  dated  August  8, 1928,  the  National  Library  is  placed  under  the 
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exclusive  direction  and  control  of  the  Nicaraguan  Academy  of  Letters 
(a  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy),  the  organization 
of  which  was  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
academy  will  appoint  the  librarian  and  other  employees,  also  issuing 
the  rules  and  regulations  deemed  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
library. 

Asylum  for  the  blind  at  Granada. — The  Granada  School  for  the 
Blind  has  been  temporarily  installed  in  a  private  house,  pending  the 
formalities  necessary  for  its  transference  to  the  educational  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Salesian  Fathers.  The  Ai^entine  Republic  will  from 
time  to  time  loan  schoolbooks  for  the  blind,  sending  also  various 
other  articles  for  the  instruction  and  diversion  of  students. 

PANAMA 

Prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency. — A  group  of  parents  in 
Panama  City  recently  united  to  form  an  association  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  delinquency,  as  announced  in  a  letter  to  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  Sr.  Luis  Alejandro  Victor, 
first  vice  president  and  acting  president  of  the  organization.  The 
association’s  president  is  Don  Ernesto  Arosemena  and  its  adviser  Don 
Florencio  Harmodio  Arosemena,  President  of  the  Republic. 

PARAGUAY 

Library  books  from  Uruguay. — An  important  contribution  of 
a  number  of  books  for  the  popular  library  of  Asuncibn  was  recently 
received  by  the  municipal  government  of  that  city  from  Montevideo 
and  Paysandu,  Uruguay. 

Physiological  laboratory. — The  building  for  the  classrooms 
and  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  which  will  form  one 
of  the  three  sections  of  the  new  building  projected  for  the  use  of  the 
medical  school,  w'as  formally  opened  on  October  8,  1928.  It  has  been 
named  after  Prof.  Henry  Roger,  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  Paris, 
who  until  recently  had  been  acting  as  temporary  director  of  this 
branch  of  studies  in  the  university.  Its  cost  is  reputed  to  have  been 
approximately  1,065,000  pesos  paper  currency. 

Federation  of  secondary  school  students. — Representatives 
of  the  student  associations  in  the  several  secondary  and  normal 
schools  in  Asuncibn  and  various  other  cities,  with  those  from  two 
commercial  schools,  met  in  Asuncibn  on  October  7,  1928,  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  Federation  of  Students  of  Paraguay. 

PERU 

Peruvian  painter  honored  in  Buenos  Aires. — On  October  13, 
1928,  Dr.  Checa  Eguiguren,  Peruvian  ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires, 
gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Peruvian  painter,  Josb  Sabogal,  the 
guests  including  the  president  and  members  of  the  National  Com- 
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mission  of  Fine  Arts,  other  artists  and  seulptors,  and  also  journalists. 
The  Peruvian  ambassador  in  his  address  to  his  guests  thanked  the 
painters  and  journalists  for  the  welcome  they  had  given  his  artist 
compatriot,  adding  that  he  was  very  appreciative  of  the  honor  done 
Seftor  Sabogal  when  the  National  Museum  of  Argentina  purchased 
one  of  his  canvasses.  The  Argentine  painter  Bernardo  Quiroz 
replied  that  Argentine  artists  accepted  Jos^  Sabogal  as  a  brother  and 
that  they  appreciated  this  first  opening  of  an  embassy  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  honor  of  an  artist.  The  Argentine  architect  Noel  responded 
that  Peru  was  most  cordial  to  artists  and  that  Argentine  artists  felt 
at  home  in  that  country. 

School  statistics. — Statistics  for  Peruvian  schools  in  1928  are  as 
follows: 


Numt>er 
of  1 
schools  1 

1 

Registra¬ 

tion 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Public  elementary  schools: 

First  grade  (3  vears) _ 

2,  855 
491 
33 

8 

4  : 
70 

Second  grade  (2  vears) _ 1 

Vocational _ 

Rural _ 

Itinerant _ 

Evening _ 

Total _ 

_ 

3,  461 
492 
30 
60 
12 

6 

272,  490 
28,  402 
8,  646 
3,  014 
551 
628 

1  6, 012 

Private  elcmentarv  schools _ 

Public  secondary  schools _ 

583 
i . 

Private  secondary  schools _ 

Trade  schools _ 

i  43 

60 

1 

Normal  schools _ 

SALVADOR 

School  notes. — On  September  9,  1928,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tonacatepeque,  a  new  building  for  the  rural  school  was  opened.  The 
teachers  in  that  city  are  collecting  funds  for  a  progressive  school. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  which  is  continuing  to  develop 
in  favor  of  progressive  education,  the  country  has  begun  the  indus¬ 
trialization  of  instnictlon.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  start  an  apiary 
in  one  of  the  larger  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  This  apiary 
will  be  the  central  point  for  the  distribution  of  smaller  apiaries  to  all 
the  rural  schools  of  the  country. 

In  compliance  with  orders  issued  by  the  Council  of  Primary  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  public  schools  of  Santa  Ana  have  started  a  course  in  toy 
making,  fashioning  articles  of  wood  and  cardboard. 

Inspection  of  educational  establishments. — In  accordance 
w'ith  the  laws  in  effect,  the  Government  recently  took  over  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  educational  establishments  in  the  country,  both  public  and 
private.  The  principal  object  of  the  plan  of  inspection  adopted  is  to 
secure  the  due  unification  of  systems  of  primary  instruction  and  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  of  instruction  througchout  the  Republic. 

VENEZUELA 

Medical  courses  in  University  of  Andes. — On  September  16, 
1928,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  executive  decree,  courses  in  medicine 
were  opened  in  the  University  of  the  Andes  in  Merida,  which  now, 
after  the  arrival  and  installation  of  modern  laboratory  equipment, 
will  be  able  to  offer  complete  courses  in  both  medicine  and  dentistry. 
At  the  present  time  plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  construction  of 
new  university  buildings. 
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Argentine  Red  Cross  helps  Porto  Rico. — The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Ai^entine  Red  Cross  issued  a  call  for  funds  for  aid  to  be  sent 
to  the  sufferers  from  the  recent  hurricane  in  Porto  Rico. 


BRAZIL 

Antialcohol  week. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  League 
of  Mental  Hygiene,  an  “antialcohol  week”  w'as  opened  on  October 
15,  its  purpose  being  to  curb  alcoholic  tendencies  in  the  people  by 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
As  a  further  impetus  to  the  movement,  a  comi^etition  was  opened  for 
the  best  piosters,  the  authors  of  which  received*prizes  of  1  conto  each. 

The  Union  of  Commercial  Employees  has  joined  in  the  lecture 
campaign  against  alcoholis^. 

Fifth  Congress  of  Hygiene. — Preparations  are  already  being 
made  for  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Hygiene,  which  will  take  place  at 
Recife  in  July,  1929.  Prof.  Clemen tino  Fraga  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  commission  of  the  congress,  and  Dr.  Joao  de  Barros  Barreto 
general  secretary.  The  principal  themes  for  discussion  will  be 
sewage  and  factory  waters;  types  of  sanitary  organization  applicable 
to  Brazil;  stillbirth  and  infant  mortality;  laboratory  technique  and 
public  health;  malaria  in  Brazil;  and  dysentery  in  Brazil. 

At  the  same  time  the  Third  Latin-American  Odontological  Congress 
will  be  held  in  Rio. 
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CHILE 

Junior  Red  Cross. — The  central  committee  of  the  Chilean  Red 
Cross  has  appointed  Dr.  Pedro  L.  Ferrer  director  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  Government  and  private  schools.  In  the  early  part  of 
October  Dr.  J.  Eduardo  Osternol,  president  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross,  interviewed  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
other  officials  in  order  to  arrange  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Government  issued  in  1923  and 
1924  establishing  and  regulating  such  work. 

COLOMBIA 

Visiting  nurses. — The  director  of  education  of  the  Department 
of  Cundinamarca  recently  established  a  visiting-nurse  service  for  the 
public  schools,  to  cooperate  with  the  departmental  school  physicians 
in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

COSTA  RICA 

Nurse  for  antituberculosis  campaign. — A  graduate  nurse  ar¬ 
rived  in  Costa  Rica  from  the  United  States  on  October  14,  1928,  to 
assist  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  as  provided  for  in  a  decree 
of  September  27,  1927,  mentioned  in  a  former  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Her  special  work  will  be  the  instruction  of  a  group  of  Costa  Rican 
nurses  to  continue  the  w’ork  begun  by  her. 

N  ew'  violet-ray  lamps. — So  encouraging  were  the  results  obtained 
in  the  treatment  of  children  suffering  from  rickets  by  the  use  of  the 
violet-ray  lamp  in  one  of  the  dispensaries  of  San  Josd  that  several 
more  lamps  have  been  acquired  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Hygiene 
and  a  special  nurse  detailed  for  this  work.  All  treatments  are  given 
free  of  chaise. 

CUBA 

Nurses  for  patients  with  mental  diseases. — A  course  in  the 
nursing  of  the  insane  is  given  this  year,  as  for  some  years  past,  in  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mazorra.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Health, 
in  an  address  made  upon  this  occasion,  stated  that  a  building  would 
soon  be  erected  to  house  the  school  of  nursing  of  this  hospital,  and  that 
the  National  Board  of  Health  was  considering  the  matter  of  a  special 
title  to  be  given  to  nurses  graduating  there  so  that  their  diplomas 
would  show  them  qualified  to  undertake  the  private  nursing  of  patients 
with  mental  diseases,  or  to  serve  in  other  hospitals  for  the  insane  or 
those  suffering  from  nervous  diseases. 

New  municipal  day  nursery. — On  October  14,  1928,  the  Mayor 
of  Habana  opened  in  Cerro  ward  a  new  day  nursery  with  all  the 
conveniences  to  care  for  30  children  whose  mothers  must  work  during 
the  day.  Two  other  municipal  nurseries  are  to  be  opened  in  Habana 
in  November  and  December. 
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ECUADOR 

New  hospital  for  children. — In  the  presence  of  a  Government 
representative  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Children  of  Guayaquil,  there  took  place  in  that  city  on  October  10, 
1928,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Le6n  Becerra  Children’s  Hospital. 

GUATEMALA 

Award  of  Rockefeller  Fellowship. — Eduardo  Gonzalez  has 
accepted  an  award  of  a  fellowship  offered  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  certain  tropical  diseases  in  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

MEXICO 

New  medical  association. — Last  November  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  a  confederation  of  medical  societies,  composed  of 
many  medical  associations  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

NICARAGUA 

School  of  nursing. — As  reported  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  on  August  6  last  the  new  course  for  school  nurses  was 
definitely  opened  in  the  General  Health  Bureau,  Managua,  with  a 
considerable  enrollment.  On  graduation  the  nurses  will  be  sent  to 
different  districts  of  the  Republic,  where  they  will  inspect  schools, 
to  see  whether  the  necessary  requisites  of  hygiene  are  observed; 
secure  the  cleanliness  of  pupils  and  attend  them  in  cases  of  contagious 
illness,  at  the  same  time  instructing  the  parents  as  to  proper  hygienic 
measures  to  be  observed;  and  give  weekly  lectures.  Needy  children 
will  be  attended  free  by  the  respective  health  officer. 

PARAGUAY 

Addition  to  Pilar  Hospital. — The  expenditure  of  a  sum  of 
144,000  pesos  paper  currency  has  been  authorized  by  the  President 
of  Paraguay  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Pilar  Hospital. 

PERU 

Dental  clinic. — The  Provincial  Council  of  Lima  requested  pro¬ 
posals  in  October  for  the  construction  of  the  dental  clinic  which  is  to 
be  part  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene.  The  cost  of  construction  must 
not  exceed  1,592  Peruvian  pounds  and  the  time  limit  on  construction 
is  four  months. 

Medical  Society  of  Peru. — On  October  2,  1928,  President 
Legufa  spoke  at  the  formal  installation  of  the  Peruvian  Medical 
Society  oi^anized  to  undertake  certain  sanitary  work,  and  to  provide 
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a  recognized  body  which  vouches  for  the  standing  of  its  members 
in  the  medical  profession.  The  syndicate  has  two  projects  now  under 
consideration — the  Second  National  Medical  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Arequipa,  for  which  the  society  is  drawing  up  a  code  of  medical 
ethics,  and  the  construction  of  the  “Casa  de  los  Medicos,”  or  Medical 
Building,  which  is  to  house  all  medical  societies. 

SALVADOR 

Antivenereal  prophylaxis. — An  intensive  and  e.xtensive  cam¬ 
paign  of  antivenereal  prophylaxis  will  shortly  be  started  throughout 
the  Republic,  according  to  the  plan  of  activities  laid  out  by  the  Health 
Bureau.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  country  will  be 
divided  into  zones,  and  departmental  hospitals  will  be  used  for  the 
treatment  of  the  diseased.  Medical  assistance  will  be  gratuitous. 
More  than  8,000  colones  have  already  been  spent  on  prophylactic 
equipment.  A  clinical  service  will  be  organized  throughout  the 
Republic  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 

Asylum  for  Children. — On  November  5,  1928,  tbe  inauguration 
of  the  Asylum  for  Children,  constructed  in  San  Salvador  thanks  to 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bloom,  took  place  in  that  city. 
The  necessary  fixtures  and  supplies  were  ordered  from  abroad,  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Bloom,  who  is  presenting  the  completed  building 
to  the  Society  of  Public  Beneficence.  This  asylum,  which  can  lodge 
150  children,  will  have  a  corps  of  doctors,  surgeons,  and  nurses, 
special  quarters  having  been  constructed  for  the  nurses. 

URUGUAY 

Prophylaxis  op  disease. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  September  7,  1928,  the  National  Council  of  Hygiene  has  been 
authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of  20,000  pesos  in  a  campaign  it  will 
soon  launch  to  protect  the  country  against  the  possible  importation 
of  disease  from  foreign  countries. 

Visit  of  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  experts. — Dr.  Alfredo 
Sordelli,  director  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Health  in  Argentina,  who  is  at  present  on  a  leave  of  absence 
in  company  with  Dr.  J.  B.  Long,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  also  well-known  as  a  public-health  expert,  arrived  in  Monte¬ 
video  early  in  October  to  begin  studies  on  the  problem  of  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  serums  and  therapeutic  products.  These  investigations, 
which  will  take  them  into  practically  all  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  are  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Bureau. 

New  hospitals. — Further  extension  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  into  the  less  densely  populated  sections  of 
Uruguay  was  made  possible  b3’’  the  inauguration  of  splendid  new 
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hospitals  in  Canelones  on  September  30,  Trinidad  on  October  6,  and 
San  Carlos  and  Pan  de  Azdcar  on  October  14,  1928.  Although  small 
in  comparison  with  city  hospitals,  they  have  been  built  along  pleasing 
architectural  lines  and  are  fully  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
apparatus. 

Measures  against  leprosy. — As  an  initial  measure  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Uruguay  against  leprosy,  a  questionnaire  was  recently  sent 
to  all  doctors  throughout  the  country  to  obtain  exact  information 
as  to  the  number  of  lepers  in  their  locality. 

VENEZUELA 

Activities  of  Venezuelan  Red  Cross  during  year. — The  Cruz 
Roja  Vet\fzolana,  official  organ  of  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross,  mentions 
in  its  issue  of  September,  1928,  among  the  activities  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  during  the  year  1928  the  following;  Reopening  of  the  general 
dispensary,  the  establishment  of  a  pharmacy,  opening  of  nursing 
courses,  formation  of  sewing  club  to  prepare  layettes,  collection  of 
donations  for  relief  work  at  Lagunillas,  reorganization  of  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  schools,  and  resumption  of  the  publication  of  official  review. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1928  a  total  of  849  persons  were 
given  treatment  in  the  Venereal  Dispensary  in  Caracas,  the  diverse 
work  effected  being  as  follows:  Treatments,  5,809;  injections  of  neo- 
salvarsan,  1,194;  mercury,  446;  bismuth,  271;  Ducrey  and  other 
vaccinations,  697;  Bordet-Wassermann  reactions,  272;  other  labora¬ 
tory  examinations,  35;  other  treatments,  4,253;  and  operations,  29. 

Dental  clinic  for  children  and  w'orkers. — An  interesting 
photograph  of  the  dental  clinic  for  school  children  and  laborers 
recently  established  in  the  city  of  Maracay  by  the  Governor  of  that 
State  was  published  by  El  Unirerml,  Caracas,  on  September  14,  1928. 

\ 


ARGENTINA 


Library  of  National  Council  of  Women. — On  October  8,  1928, 
the  Library  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Buenos  Aires  cele¬ 
brated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  library  of  this  active  and 
important  women’s  organization  was  founded  on  October  8,  1903,  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  of  Seftora  Emilia  Lacroze  de  Gorostiaga  “to 
cultivate  good  reading  and  stimulate  a  taste  for  art.”  In  1906,  under 
the  presidency  of  Senora  Carolina  Lena  de  Argerich,  a  further  stimulus 
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was  given  to  the  modest  little  library  fitted  up  by  the  members.  Little 
by  little  the  program  of  the  library  extended  so  that  it  included  an 
educational  trend;  the  library  sponsored  Book  Day  (later  made 
official  by  the  Government),  it  gave  prizes  to  the  best  students  in  the 
girls’  schools,  and  distributed  books  to  workers’  schools  and  to  prisons. 
At  present  the  library  occupies  a  property  purchased  for  355,000 
pesos,  on  which  it  also  provides  quarters  for  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  for  the  Temperance  League,  and  the  White  Cross.  The 
library  now  conducts  in  its  building  20  courses  for  an  average  of  503 
girl  students,  of  whom  100  are  enjoying  scholarships.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  officially  recognized  the  diplomas  issued  by  the  library  as 
equal  to  similar  ones  given  in  schools. 

BRAZIL  « 

Woman  academician. — Senorita  Maura  de  Senna  Pereira,  a  teacher 
and  journalist,  who  has  also  distinguished  herself  as  a  novelist,  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina. 
She  is  the  first  woman  on  whom  this  honor  has  been  conferred. 

Woman  mayor. — D.  Mzira  Teixeira  Soriano  is  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  mayor  for  the  municipality  of  Lages,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

COSTA  RICA 

Women’s  league. — As  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by 
Dona  Serafina  de  Rosado,  a  delegate  of  the  Feminist  Society  of  Cuba 
who  recently  visited  Costa  Rica  in  the  interest  of  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  a  women’s  league  was  formally  organized  in  San  Jos4  on  October 
15,  1928,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  all  classes  of 
women  in  the  Republic. 

CUBA 

Woman  lawyer  not  permitted  to  become  judge. — On  October 
29,  1928,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Habana  ruled  against  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Senorita  L.  Lopez,  a  woman  lawyer  holding  a  doctor’s  degree, 
for  appointment  to  one  of  the  22  vacant  judgeships  in  the  Republic. 
Although  Senorita  Lopez  was  graduated  from  the  University  Law 
School,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  supreme  court  she  is  not 
eligible  for  the  post  of  judge,  as  in  order  to  preside  over  an  election 
board  (one  of  the  duties  of  a  judge)  the  candidate  must  first  be  a 
voter  and  in  possession  of  his  civil  and  political  rights  as  a  citizen. 
According  to  Cuban  law,  a  woman  is  not  a  voter,  nor  eligible  for  elective 
positions,  nor  has  she  any  political  rights  not  given  her  as  a  daughter 
or  wife,  being  obliged  to  follow  the  political  condition  of  her  father 
or  husband,  notably  in  regard  to  citizenship. 
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HAITI 

First  woman  law-school  student. — The  latest  regulations  in 
the  National  Law  School  permit  the  free  entrance  to  this  school  of 
students  of  both  sexes  who  fulfill  the  requirements.  Mile.  Yvonne 
Mathon,  who  passed  the  last  entrance  examination,  is  the  first  of 
her  sex  to  enter  the  National  Law  School  and  as  such  is  given  the 
encouragement  and  best  wishes  of  the  press,  which,  in  commenting 
upon  her  matriculation,  wishes  her  every  success  as  a  student  and  a 
future  member  of  the  Haitian  bar. 

PANAMA 

Feminists  exchange  greetings. — In  response  to  a  message  of 
greeting  sent  by  Sehora  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo,  president  of  the 
Panaman  National  Council  of  Women,  to  the  National  Council  of 
Women  of  Ecuador,  on  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1928,  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Council  replied  in  kind,  with  cordial  expressions  of  confra¬ 
ternity  in  race  and  in  ideals.  The  Ecuadorean  message  bore  the 
signature  of  the  wife  of  the  Ecuadorean’  President,  Dona  Laura 
Carbo  de  Ayora,  and  also  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  Dona  Rosa  Huerta  de  Vitteri  La  Fronte. 

PERU 

Feminist  section  in  Peruvian  paper. — The  editor  of  El 
Oriente,  a  newspaper  of  Iquitos,  has  written  to  Miss  Doris  Stevens, 
chairman  of  the  Pan  American  Commission  of  W’^omen,  compliment¬ 
ing  her  upon  the  addresses  made  by  herself  and  Dr.  Julia  Martinez 
at  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Habana,  and  also  stating 
that  he  has  established  a  section  in  his  daily  for  the  publishing  of 
information  on  the  feminist  movement. 

Feminine  activity. — A  pamphlet  entitled  “Actividad  Feminina,” 
written  by  Elvira  Garcia  y  Garcia,  member  of  the  Geographic  Society, 
the  Historical  Institute,  and  the  Lima  Atheneum,  has  been  received 
at  the  Pan  American  Union.  Among  the  interesting  chapter  headings 
are  the  following: 

The  Modern  Woman,  Woman’s  Work,  The  Woman  Educator,  Training  in 
Science,  Training  of  the  Artistic  Sense,  The  Peruvian  Woman  in  the  University, 
The  School  Should  Prepare  Woman  for  Life,  Woman  in  Charitable  Associations, 
Women  Business  Employees,  Women  Nurses,  Education  of  Children’s  Nurses, 
Women  Lecturers  and  Librarians,  Law  on  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  Proposed 
by  Dr.  J.  Matfas  Manzanilla,  The  New  Woman  with  a  Profession,  Kindergartens, 
Day  Nurseries,  and  Child  Welfare. 


COLOMBIA 

Death  of  ex-President  of  the  Republic. — General  Kain6n 
Gonzalez  Valencia,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Colombian 
statesmen  and  President  of  the  Republic  in  1909,  died  on  October  3, 
1928,  in  the  city  of  Pamplona.  During  his  Presidency  he  led  the 
movement  which  brought  about  reforms  in  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  now  in  force.  At  various  times  he  was  also  a  cabinet  minister. 
Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  and  ambassador  to  Venezuela. 


CUBA 

President  Machado  reelected. — On  November  1,  1928,  Presi¬ 
dent  Machado  was  reelected  for  a  term  of  six  years  beginning  May  20, 
1929,  as  the  only  candidate  of  the  three  political  parties  in  Cuba. 
His  manifesto  to  the  country  ujxin  that  occasion  says  that  Marti, 
the  Cuban  hero,  once  remarked  that  no  nation  had  completely 
fulfilled  its  duty  until  the  whole  country  was  a  school.  President 
Machado  continued:  “Cuba  is  now  that  *  *  *.  Faith,  indus¬ 

try,  and  desire  for  improvement  are  in  the  air.  Our  country  is 
offering  the  admirable  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  country  devoting 
its  whole  energj"  to  culture,  to  production,  and  to  progress  *  *  *. 

In  the  election  I  see  a  command.  The  people  of  Cuba  approve  my 
program  and  wish  me  to  continue  to  carry  it  out  *  *  “ 


NICARAGUA 

Election  of  new  President. — The  results  of  the  elections  held 
in  Nicaragua  on  November  4,  1928,  show  that  the  Liberal  Party  won 
by  a  large  majority  of  votes.  General  Jos^  Marla  Moncada  being 
elected  President.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  President  on 
January  1  of  this  year. 

PANAMA 

New  President. — Gn  assuming  the  Presidency  of  Panama  October 
1,  1928,  Senor  don  Florencio  Harmodio  Arosemena  appointed  the 
following  Cabinet:  Sr.  Adriano  Robles,  Secretary  of  Government  and 
Justice;  Sr.  J.  D.  Arosemena,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Sr.  T. 
Gabriel  Duque,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Sr.  Jephtha  B.  Duncan, 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction;  and  Sr.  Luis  F.  Clement,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. 
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Importation  of  automobiles  and  accessories  into  Argentina  '  Sept.  25  i  Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  in 
during  the  year  iy27.  ,  '  charge,  Buenos  Aires. 

Argentine  foreign  trade,  first  6  months  of  1928 . ]  Sept.  27  ]  Do. 

Comparison  of  declared  exiwrts  to  the  Vnited  States,  first  i  i  Oct.  8  Do. 

quarters  of  1928,  compared  with  .same  iieriod  of  1927.  I  I 

General  agricultural  reiKtrt  of  Argentina . ...I  Oct.  18  i  Do. 


Cinchona  production  and  marketing . i  Oct.  9  !  Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at  La 

I  Par. 

Revie«'  of  commerce  and  industries  for  September,  1928,  and  j...do _ |  Do. 

roads  and  communications. 


Ceara’s  budget  for  1928 . '  Sept. 

Improving  Sao  Paulo  coffee . j  Sept. 

The  municipality  of  Joinville,  State  of  Santa  Catharina . j  Sept. 

.August,  1928,  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil . ,  Sept. 

Economic  progress  of  State  of  Minas  Oeraes . i  Sept. 

The  Governor's  annual  message,  Pernambuco,  1928.. . j  Sept. 

Roads  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro _ _ _ j  Sept. 

Highway  construction.  State  of  Pernambuco . '  Sept. 

Control  of  the  Pernambuco  tramways  and  itower  company  '...do. 
passes  to  .American  hands. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Bahia,  quarter  ended  Oct. 
Sept.  30.  1928.  j 

Domestic  production  and  imports  of  potatoes  in  Brazil.. . {  Oct. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Santos  district,  quarter  ended  .  Oct. 

Sept.  30.  1928.  I 

Bee  industry  in  Sao  Paulo.. . j  Oct. 

Exports  of  manganese  ore  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  Septem-  Oct. 
ber,  19-28. 

September  review  of  commerce  and  industries .  Oct. 

Statement  of  financial  conditions  of  Santos  municipal  admin-  '  Oct. 
istration,  quarter  ended  June  30,  1928.  i 

Finances  of  city  of  Bahia,  April  to  September,  1928 . . |  Oct. 

Cattle  show  in  Sao  Paulo . I  Oct. 


11  Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
I  Bahia. 

10  !  C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
I  Paulo. 

12  ]  Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 

Santos. 

13  Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 

eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

24  Do. 

28  Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

27  I  Claude  I.  Dawson. 

29  I  Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Do. 

1  Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 

Bahia. 

2  Claude  I.  Dawson. 

3  Fte<l  D.  Fisher. 

12  C.  R.  Cameron. 

13  Claude  I.  Dawson. 

15  Do. 

17  Fred  D.  Fisher. 

19  Howard  Donovan. 

22  C.  R.  Cameron. 


Auction  of  government  nitrate  lands . . | 

New  organization  of  the  nitrate  industry . ! 

Sulphur  mining  in  the  Province  of  Tarna . 

Social  welfare  in  the  nitrate  region.. . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Antofagasta  district,  quarter  ended  . 
Se|>t.  30,  19*28. 

Declarc<lev|)orls  to  the  Unitetl  States  from  Valpraiso  district,  1 
quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  19‘28.  | 

Renewed  Chilean- Pentvian  frontier  trade . i 


Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Do. 

Edwin  Schoenrich,  vice  consul 
at  Arica. 

Robert  R.  Bradford. 

Sidney  H.  Brown,  vice  consul, 
at  Antofagasta. 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparai.so. 

Edwin  Schoenrich,  vice  consul 
at  .Arica. 


General  information  on  Cali  and  vicinity,  and  commerce  and 
industries  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1928. 

Review  tor  the  Cartagena  district,  quarter  ended  Sept .  30, 1928. . 


September  review  of  commerce  and  industries.. 
Third  quarterly  review  of  Port  Limon  district. 


William  E.  Chapman,  consul 
at  Cali. 

William  P.  Robinson,  vicecon- 
.sul  at  Cartagena. 


Edward  Caffery,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Thomas  J.  Maleady,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Port  Limon. 
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Reports  received  to  November  15,  1928 — Continued 


Subject 


Date, 

1928 


Author 


CUBA 

Seiitember  review  of  commerce  and  industries. . . 

Review  of  Nuevitas  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1928 . 

Commeice  and  industries  of  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1928. 

Expenditures  under  the  special  fund  for  public  works _ 

Review  of  the  Antilla  district,  quarter  ended  Sept  30, 1928 _ I 

ECUADOR 

September  review  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Message  of  the  provincial  president  to  the  assembiy  Oct.  9, 
1928. 


GUATEMALA 

Report  on  the  coffee  crop  at  the  end  of  September,  1928 . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1928. 


HONDURAS 

Commerce  and  industries  for  September,  1928 . 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Castilla  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1928. 


NICARAGUA 

Review  of  the  Corinto  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1928... 

Contract  awarded  for  Managua  Cathedral . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Bluefields  district,  quar¬ 
ter  ended  Sept.  30,  1928. 


SALVADOR 

September  review  of  commerce  and  industries _ 

Salvadoran  duties  on  palm-leaf  hats  reduced . 

Salvadoran  1927-28  coffee  crop  largest  in  history. 

URUGUAT 

Modiflcation  of  the  Uruguayan  customs  tariff... 

Foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay,  yearly  average  1886, 1890, 1927.. 
Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  end^  Sept.  30, 
1928. 

VENEZUELA 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Caracas  district,  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  1928. 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Cabello  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
19^8. 


Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

18  1 

Oct. 

25 

Oct. 

29 

Oct. 

1 

30  1 

1 

Oct. 

t 

25 

Oct. 

12 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

16 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

3 

Oct. 

16 

Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

2 

Oct. 

9 

Oct. 

23 

Sept 

.  15 

Sept 

.  21 

Sept 

.  30 

Oct. 

15 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 

Edward  W.  Story,  consol  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Harcdd  B.  Quarton,  consul  ia 
charge,  Habana. 

R.  Horton  Henry,  vice  consnl 
at  Antilla. 


W.  Allen  Rhode,  vice  consnl 
at  Guayaquil. 

I,egation. 


Q.  K.  Donald,  consul  at  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 

Do. 


Geo.  P.  Shaw,  Consul  at  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Winfield  H.  Scott,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Castilla. 


Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Do. 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 


S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consnl  at 
San  Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  in 
charge,  Montevideo, 

Do. 

Do. 


H.  M.  Widcott,  consul  at 
Caracas. 


...do _ George  M.  Phelan,  vice  consul 


at  Puerto  Cabello. 


